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—the crisp, concise picture of the world of 


news dramatized from NEWS-WEEK, the  |/\) ; ; ; ; 
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EVER has there ruled such a creature as 

this red-haired Singing Emperor! He 
delighted in burning and torturing Christ- 
ians—fed them to his lions. Then his jaded 
passions sought new thrills in unspeakable 
practices! He murdered his friends, his wife 
—even his mother! And what is the truth 
about his setting fire to Rome—then “fid- 


dling” while it burned? 


New after almost 2000 years, here is the un- 
varnished truth about’ Nero—most colorful 
despot who ever misused his power! 
ill, authority on Ancient Rome, minces 

no words in telling the 

—=_= whole astounding story of 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE 

Stefan Zweig. Notor- 
een whose life of frivoli- 
ravagance, scandal, ended 
dy guillotine. 

Formerly $3.50 
RICHELIEU — Hilaire 
Belloc. Astonishing 

yf great Cardinal—past- 
of intrigue, inspired gen- 
diplomacy. Illustrations. 

Formerly 85.00 

NAPOLEON—Emii Lud- 
wig. Thrilling rise and 
lover, warrior, Emperor. 
great books of modern 
t Formerly $3.00 
174, THE BUSINESS EN- 

* CYCLOPEDIA, Impor- 
tant _ tables, statistics, 
for office and home. 


Formerly $5.00 
113. 
lee. 


100. 
151. 
88. 


“ts, 


NUDISM IN MODERN 
_LIFE—Maurice Parme- 
illustrations. Frank, de- 
discussion of cultural, 
tic, hygienic aspects of 
Formerly $3.00 

THE STORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY—Will Durant. 
talked-about work in field 
sophy. 500,000 copies sold. 
: Formerly $5.00 
pA A OF ETI- 
E. Completel - 

vised and Brought ie tesky 
Lillian Eichler, whose first book 
sold a million copies. All latest 
r - including proper way 
serve wines. Formerly $4.00 
133. THE STORY OF 
CELL. MONEY—Norman An- 


20. 


Complete history, explains 
standard, paper money, 
dan stocks, Federal Reserve, 
tion, ete. Formerly $5.00 
41. NERO—Arthur Weigall. 
we _The “Singing Emperor” 
femed the most shocking “‘play- 
y and libertine of all-time! 
Formerly $5.00 

121. STAG AT EVE. Hu- 
zat morous picture book for 
ticates—“‘ice breaker’’ for 
Formerly $3.00 


boy”’ 


125. CUSTOMS OF MAN- 
i. KIND—Lillian Eichler. 
I , Customs, superstitions 

e Stone Age. Formerly $5.00 


Formerly $2.75 
THE ROMANCE OF 


e gen- 

upper, 

Formerly $5.00 

14, ON THE TRAIL OF AN- 
CIENT MA 


NT N—Roy Chap- 
man Andrews. Enthralling ad- 
ventures of American 
of Natural History’s tion 
to Mongolia. Formerly $6.00 





| Nero’s legacy of 
rapine, and murder. 


-and Which of These Other Best-Sellers... First Published at 
$250 to $5 (Now Only$1 each) DoYou Want to See FREE? 





NEWS-WEEK 





Arthur 


1 THE CARE AND HAN- 
* DLING OF DOGS—J. L. 
Leonard, D.V.M. How to select, 
mate, train, rear 159 breeds. Care 
of puppies. Diets, baths, exercise, 


housebreaking—obedience, with 
children, etc. Complete, quick 
index. 35 photos. 


Formerly $2.50 


23 ASTRONOMY FOR 
* EVERYBORY—Prof. S. 
Newcomb. New edition, com- 


pletely revised. Formerly. $2.50 
161 ON GOING NAKED— 
* Jan Gay. Adventures of 
young woman who turned from 
the private to public practice of 
nakedness. 50 illustrations. 
Formerly $2.00 
19 THE OUTLINE OF HIS- 
* TORY—H. G. Wells. Now 
complete in one volume. ‘ 
revised, includes maps, 


New, 

: charts, 
illustrations, diagrams, etc. 1,200 
pages. Unabridged. 


Formerly $5.00 
124 STRATEGY IN HAN- 
* DLING PEOPLE— 
Webb and Morgan, Sensationally 
different: shows ‘‘key’’ method 
used by successful men to sway 
others, reach ambitions. 
Formerly $3.00 
24 AMONG THE NUDISTS 
* .=—Frances and Mason 
Merrill. Frank answer to ques- 
tions Nudism has raised. Tells 
truth about motives, mixed com- 
panions, effects on modesty, 
health, emotions. 22 photographs. 
Formerly $3.50 
15 THE CRUSADES—Har- 
“= old Lamb, Exciting chron- 
icle of war waged by Christendom 
against Islam _ for 3 centuries: 
and of 2 million humans who 
perished. Formerly $4.00 
1 7. THE STORY OF RELIG- 


ION — Charles __ Francis 
Potter. True story of all faiths. 


Formerly $5.00 
175. AN 
* ‘TRAGEDY — Theodore 
Dreiser. Powerful story ‘of lofty 
and debased passions, of heart- 
break and hope, of crime, punish- 
ment. Two volumes in one. 
Formerly $2.50 
52. THE FLAME OF ISLAM 
gle for power in Holy Land—from 


—Harold_ Lamb. Strug- 
epic encounters of Richard the 
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Use the coupon. Mark umes you want. Mail.the coupon to’ 
us without - Books will be,sent ON APPROVAL. Pay noth- 
ing. in e—nothing to postman. So confident are we that STAR 
LLAR KS offer you a greater value for $1 than you can 
I wi If, that we are ing this 





realize without actually rz, for 
FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. 
$1 plus 1 cover 
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, the man deemed the black- _ bleed to death rather than dare ignore Nero’s 

He Sent His Mother = 4 
Sailing—im a Boat est rascal and most licen- suggestion that they do away with them- 
Built to SINK! tious libertine of all time. selves? By what strange prank of Fate did 

This richly be- This great book relates  Nero’s tenor voice seal his doom? 
fee seeaom the little known facts First published at $5.00, this 406-page 
that would con- about the most erotic, im- volume, printed from the original De Luxe 
ntly drop moral family that ever plates, complete and without a word changed, 
<9 nee delighted in passing a 1s now offered for the first time as a Star 
cially for his vice or a passion along to Dollar Book Bargain. And you may have 
mother. He the next generation. Here this, or any of the other great titles listed 
| i her ten- “ . , below, for FREE EXAMINATION! Read 
ly as she is the real truth about our offer. The coupon below, without money, 
ped aboard. incest, i. 
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Lion-Hearted to machinations of 
Queen of Moslems. 


Formerly $4.00 
70. 


THE LAST HOME OF 
MYSTERY—E. Alexan- 
der Powell. Amazing adventures 
in mysterious Nepal. Daring dis- 


closures 0 socia customs, 
shocking ‘‘religious’’ depravity. 


Formerly $4.00 
110. 


MEMOIRS OF CASA- 

NOVA. Masterly lover 
of many, he broke few hearts. 
Unexpurgated edition 


162. SAPPHO OF LESBOS 
* —Arthur E. Weigall. 
First authentic biography of 


beautiful Greek courtesan, poet 
ess, genius of 6th century B. C. 
Formerly $3.00 
71 NUDISM COMES TO 
* AMERICA—Frances_ and 
Mason Merrill. Two who tried it 
explain scope and spread of Nu- 
dism, 24 photographs. 
Formerly $3.00 
106 THE STORY OF 
* AMERICA — Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. Glorious pag- 
eant of America by ever-popular 
historian. 109 Van Loon illus- 
trations. Formerly $5.00 
54 VANISHED FLEETS— 
* Alan J. Villiers: True 
Stories of ships that sail seven 
Seas no longer—pirate ships, con- 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 





His Lions! 


Nero delight- 
ed in human 
slaughter 
that 
have made a 
cannibal 
blanch! 
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Slave to His Own “Slaves of Love” 


He was as weak morally as 
was strong physically. 
what he wanted—and 
at husbands. 


Human 
Meat for 


would 
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He took 
laughed 


The Playboy Killer of Pagan Rome 
Who Sang Himself to Death! 


Son of a She-Devil! 


You will be fascinated by the story of the 
scheming arch-murderess, Agrippina, who bore 
Nero, taught him intrigue, plotted and even 
killed for him—and finally turned against him 
to put another on the throne! 

Read the shocking truth about this most 
brazen, most ambitious of women—outwardly 
so pure and chaste—inwardly so vicious and 
licentious; calmly poisoning her husband for 
his fortune, passionately embracing her lovers, 
her cousin—even her uncle and brother! 


Hundreds Died by Suicide— 
at Nero’s “‘Invitation’’! 
Why did hundreds open their veins and 


he 
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Full Library Size 


Each Star Dollar book is full \ibrary size, 8% by 5% 
inches—cloth-bound and beautifully printed from the 
SAME plates which were used in printing the origi- 
nal higher-priced editions. 





vict ships, girl ships, shipwreck, 
mutiny, murder. Formerly $3.50 
GENGHIS KHAN—Har- 
» old Lamb. Terror of civi- 
lization, conquered half known 
world. formerly $3.50 
135 MANY LAUGHS FOR 
* MANY DAYS—Irvin S. 
Cobb. 365 prescriptions to end 
blues. Inimitably told by ‘‘Amer- 
ica’s Beloved Humorist.”’ 
Formerly $2.50 
102 BRING ’EM BACK 
* ALIVE—Frank Buck. 
Extraordinary adventures of 
Frank Buck, conqueror of i 
animals. Formerly $3.50 
8&6 THE LIFE AND TIMES 
* OF MARC ANTONY— 
Arthur Weigall. Cleopatra 
wrecked empire and chose death 
to life without this handsome 
Roman. Formerly $5.00 
61 THE OMNIBUS OF 
* CRIME—Dorothy L. Say- 
ers. 62 thrilling stories of mys- 





tery, 
famous authors. 


77. 


ing 


90. 


raphy. 


30. 


and 


164. 


crime, 


horror, 
1,177 pages. 


by world 


Formerly $3.00 


era of 


QUEEN ELIZABETH— 
Katharine Anthony. Amaz- 
: Virgin Queen 
built empire, died of heartbreak 


who 


Formerly $4.00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN— 
Lord Charnwood. 
known, most authoritative biog 
Formerly $3.00 
HOW TO WRITE LET- 
TERS—Mary O. Crow- 
ther. Complete guide to personal 
business letter writing. 


Best 


Formerly $2.00 


IS THAT 
BIBLE ?—Charles F. 
Potter. Fascinating volume con 
tains a_ thousand curious, 
prising items 


IN THE 


sur- 


MARRIAGE AND MOR- 
* ALS—Bertrand Russell. 


Straight thinking in sex ethics 


Formerly $3.00 
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COVER: Revolution In The Movies: Miriam 
Hopkins, Cedric Hardwicke, and the director 
R. Rouben Mamoulian plot out a scene in 
‘Becky Sharp,’ the movies’ first full-length 
three color film. (See page 22.) 
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LETTERS 





BARTERFLIES: [ have on hands a copy 
of your journal that was sent to me by a 
friend in New York, and I must state truly 
I am interested to enter as a subscriber-mem- 
ber of yours. 

Consequently, I will be very glad to send 
to you the amount, but I cannot send the 
money since here now, because there is no 
Bank house. But, the matter will be all right 
if you will accept from me a assortment of 
the most beauty butterflies from my locality, 
which you can sell in your locality, and keep 
the money without difficulty, as I think there 
will be living many peoples who would be in- 
terested in the offered butterflies. 

Juan de D. Rivas S. 

Hacienda “La Salud,’ Merced, Peru 


PRO-REUNION: In your recent issues | 
have noted some letters which seem to hold 
college graduate class reunions, as a whole, 
as “childishness.” 

I feel that, aside from the “parades,” which 
are really merely incidental pranks, the show- 
part which is given the publicity, there are 
some worth-while sides: 

1. It’s good to have some hobbies (other 
than golf, fishing, and bridge) and to many 
a man his college is a splendid hobby. 

2. To a man obliged to be enmeshed in the 
materialism of business, it’s a_ beneficial 
pleasure to visit the scenes of his boyhood, 
and to talk with old friends, some of whom 
he sees only at class reunions every five years 
or more, and others whom he sees or hears 
from often or occasionally. 

3. It’s interesting to note that after many 
years most of one’s classmates have the same 
characteristics as when in college. 

4 It does one good to talk to the 84-year- 
old retired professor in the college town, and 
to the enviable classmates now on the fac- 
ulty, teaching one’s sons and nephews. 

5. It’s interesting to talk to this classmate 
who has become the head of a big corpora- 
tion; to another one (who may have been 
little known, little thought of, or misunder- 
stood when in college) who is now an emi- 
nent physician; and to that one who is now 
a Bishop; and it is profitable to visit with 
the classmate who is still a school teacher 
in an isolated village—who, one realizes, is 
perhaps leading a broader life, is better off, 
and contributing more, than many of us in 
business in the big cities. 

True, some, a minority, liquor up at re- 
unions, but in some cases that is only lac- 
quer. 

“Bunk” to revisit one’s college? Maybe it 
depends on one’s self and the college? Pos- 


sibly the college should not be co-ed; be in a 
small town; be small enough so that all can 
know each other; have enough money to 
have good professors and equipment ; be fair- 
ly successful, wholesomely, in athletics; be 
old in good traditions; be a college that 
means more than fraternities do; be one that 
has an atmosphere that causes its ex-students 
to enjoy keeping organized. 
W. A. MartTIN 
Dartmouth, ’07 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CORRECTION: On page 22 of News-WEEK 
for June 1 appears a photograph of the 
United States Supreme Court. If I am not 
mistaken, I think that the justice in the first 
row, second from the left, is the late Justice 
Holmes, It, of course, is well known that 
Justice Holmes was not a member of that 
body when it handed down the decision in- 
validating the NRA. 

No doubt you will wish to rectify this. 

PHILLIP GOLDBERG 

Chicago, Il. 


Editorial Note: News-WeEEk acknowledges 
and hastens to correct an error resulting 
from the careless handling of a photograph 
agency's undated print. 


THE FIRST STONE: [| think the cover 
picture on your June 8 issue a piece of dan- 
gerous and misleading propaganda. The im- 
plication is that all labor is ready to wage 
war by sabotage. That is false, even if, as 
you say, the photograph shows actual strike- 
picketers. 

It might have been fairer to entitle the 
scene, “The Scabs are Ready.” The scabs are 
often the ones to throw the first stone in a 
labor riot, because that is the only sure way 
of .getting policemen to crown the picketers 
and so help to break the strike. 

THoMAs S. SHERMAN . 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOUR: I am glad that the President is 
fighting it out again with the old smile as 
you report in your latest NRA article (June 
15). The whole administration had begun to 
sour a little before its officially welcome crit- 
ics. Secretary Morgenthau had justified his 
money policy by blaming the panic of 1933 
on Hoover, whereas some say it was caused 
by fear of the incoming officials. The anti- 
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Add this Rare 


Gem to Your Prized Possessions 


Here is the kind of toilet kit you’ve always 
hoped to find; a kit so simple that all you need 
do is toss your favorite toilet articles in it and 
it’s packed. Made of extra select, thick, top- 
grain cowhide that’s tanned by the oak-bark 
process. It actually grows more beautiful with 
age. Lock-stitched with heavy saddle thread 
run through hot wax and back-stitched by hand. 
No flimsy imitation leather—but real he-man 
saddle leather and workmanship. Two sizes in 


0 ” 


natural tan or black; most popular size is 9% 
x414"x2144"—$6.50. At all good stores or order 
direct from Hamley & Co., Saddlemakers Since 
1883, 102 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. Money- 


back guarantee. 


HAMLEY KIT 
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Every seven days News- 
WEEK brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEEK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step. with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please enter my subscription to News-, 
Week for one year ($4) [_], for two years 
($6) (J, and send me a bill. 
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bank bill analyst took it on the chin merely 
because twenty years ago some other bankers 
had unwisely reviled the Federal Reserve 
Bill. This was supposed to prove all bank- 
ers wrong always. The President told some 
farmers that the “high and mighty” critics 
were simply lying. Finally he got mad at 
the C constitution. 

It seems to me that a government which 
has had such unprecedented powers should 
give forthright answers. If the critics have 
lied, which ones are guilty, and what de- 

nonstrable lies have they told? If the de- 
pression, was the fault of one administration, 
isn’t the still unsolved unemployment 
prob lem the fault of another? If the 

oney changers” were wrong to invest too 

uch money in too many things six years 
avo, how is it that they are guilty now of not 
investing enough ? 


Camden, N. 5, 


why 


SAMUEL P. HorrMan 


LOGIC: Signor Mussolini’s logic, as re- 
ported in your issue of June 15, seems to me 
hard to follow. He says he will go forward 

1 Abyssinia because the British did the same 
thing on several continents during the course 
of the past two centuries. 

Well, his country tried the same thing as 
soon as-it was able to call itself a nation. 
Only not so successfully. The French took 
Tunis out from under its nose in 1878. Three 
years later the Italians got a foothold at 
Assab, on the Red Sea, but nine years after 
that and again in 1896 they were beaten up 
by a bunch of Abyssinians. Though they got 
Tripoli in 1912 it took them sixteen years to 
get it under control. 

[ think the Huey Long of Rome should be 


satisfied now. Why couldn't he be given a 
few more square miles of Sahara desert to 
save his face, and let it go at that? 


Oscar JONES 
New York City 


LOBBIES: Senator Black’s bill to “require 
r¢ —_ ation of persons engaged in influenc- 
in -gislation or government contracts and 
icti Nes" is going to be just about as suc- 
cessful in stopping lobbies as the Eighteenth 
At endment was in promoting sobriety. If 
the law is strictly enforced, it will mean reg- 
istration for everyone who at any time has 
temerity to argue with a Congressman. 

any amateur industrial diplomat will 
be able to evade it. A loose definition is 
worse than none, in a case like this, as it 
ives voters an impression that the problem 
is solved when really it has just been com- 
plicated. This law would do to lobbying 
the Kellogg Pact has done to war in 
Manchukuo, the Chaco, aud Abyssinia. 
Harry Kein 
singhamton, N. Y. 


DISCOUNTS: The item “Discount” under 
The News-WEEkK in Business, issue of June 
8, attracted the attention of the writer par- 
ticularly so since we started a similar, and in 
our opinion a better, “square deal” plan six 
or seven years ago. And while we may not 
be as big as the Quaker City store or have 
been in business as long we can point to ac- 
complishments equal in proportion to our 
age and the size of the territory we serve. 

We differ from the Quaker store in that 
discounts are greater: 5 per cent and 10 
per cent instead of 1 per cent and 2 per cent 
and while it may, seem that we overstepped 


our 


good judgment in establishing these dis- 
counts, past experience proves them satis- 
factory, Also this system especially adapted 


to grocery and provision businesses takes 
into consideration delivery sales in the scale 
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of discounts. The pricing system which 
shows a can of corn on the grocer’s shelf 
priced at 9.9 cents, just like gasoline, is 
unique and has its appeal to the public . 
HaroLtp H, WILLENBORG 
Pawnee, IIl. 


2 
COLOMBIA: Your humorous news item 
about Colombia’s latest elections (NEws- 


Week, June 8) deserves perhaps a few sup- 
plementary remarks in the interest of con- 
mas information, viz: 

Colombian legislation requiring citizens 
to * literate or to have certain income in 
order to vote for President or for Congress- 
men has been in force for many years. 

2. Colombian laws, in general, are freely 
enacted by Congress, sometimes by sugges- 
tion—never pressure—of the Chief Execu- 
tive. i 

3. Since the time when the Panama affair 
was definitely settled between Colombia and 
the United States, American enterprises have 
been most welcome in Colombia. They enjoy 
every class of civil rights and due protection. 
To say, however, that they “really run the 
country” is no more than a chauvinistic or 
unwise assumption. 

4. Colombian coffee plantations are not in 
the hands of a few: The 550,000,000 coffee 
trees existing in the country are distributed 
among 150,000 planters of whom only 645 
possess large plantations (60,000 trees or 
more) representing only 14 per cent of this 
enormous wealth. 

5. From time to time the Colombian Gov- 
ernment concludes negotiations with Euro- 
pean or American agents for the marketing 
of emeralds. These contracts are always 
temporary, and by no means imply that 

“New Yorkers control the emerald mines” of 
Colombia. 

6. No Colombian President would ever en- 
tertain the fancy of calling himself, or being 
called, a dictator—much less of acting as 
such. While the percentage of illiterates is 
still high, the Colombian people, as a whole, 
is a great lover of independence and freedom. 
The slightest attempt to tamper with con- 
stitutional rights meets with most vigorous 
denunciation throughout the entire country. 
A record of 33 years of unbroken peace— 





peace with the utmost freedom—demon- 
strates that the Colombian nation, in spite of 
many handicaps, possesses the necessary ele- 
ments conducive to genuine democracy. 

The remainder of your news item could not 
here be properly commented upon, The Co- 
lombian press, second to none in freedom of 
speech, discusses freely, and at times most 
bitterly, the public actions of political, so- 
cial, and industrial leaders—never their pri- 
vate lives. 

O. Dtaz-VALENZUELA 
Consul of 7 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A few days ago one of your reporters called 
at my office searching for information re- 
garding the Republic of Colombia in order to 
prepare an article on that subject. I gave 
him booklets and some verbal data. 

An article regarding Colombia appeared in 
your June 8 edition. But nothing or very lit- 
tle of the constructive information given by 
me to your representative has been used, On 
the other hand, a good deal of vulgar buffoon- 
ery is displayed with deplorable taste. 
Furthermore, in reference to the President 
of Colombia your article strikes a filthy note 
of unbelievable meanness, Your reporter 
must have gathered this false information in 
the gutters and you have allowed it to pollute 
the reading matter of your paper. 

Incidents as this foul affront are the proper 
material to build hatred among nations, and, 
in this particular case, it is just what would 
tend efficiently to counteract the policy of the 
good neighbor so intelligently launched by 
the American Government. 

ABRAHAM MARTINEZ 

Editor, 


Colombia, 


New York City 


Editorial Note: In an effort to keep impar- 
tial, News- Week does not confine its re- 
searchers to one source for a given story. 
The material objected to by Mr. Martinez 
came from a Colombian citizen familiar with 
the subjects under discussion. 
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Mystery sometimes lurks deep within simple 
things. What is the secret of the supremely 
fine work done by the cellulose-ester stencil in 
duplicating all kinds of line drawings and letter 
work, rapidly and at low cost? A decade of scien- 
tific research produced it. It does Mimeographing 
as it was never done before. It has brought art 
to the typewritten page. And it has given the 


Mimeograph Process new ranges of usefulness. An 





exclusive Mimeograph achievement! Within this dark 
blue sheet may lie the happy solution of a problem 
for you. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see 


your classified telephone directory for local branch. 
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CHINA: 


Tokyo Reaches for Another Helping, Taking Key 


Province in North While Nanking Fears Either to Yield or to Fight 


KEYSTONE 


The Shadow of Japan’s Mailed Fist Again Falls on Deserted Chinese Streets 


The Japanese were changing maps 
again last week. Out of trains and 
motor lorries scrambled a few thou- 
sand small brown men. Slant-eyed of- 
ficers twanged commands. As a result 
cartographers penned the words “Jap- 
anese Sphere of Influence” over an area 
twice the size of Wisconsin, and peo- 
pled by 29,000,000 bewildered Chinese. 

They have been confused before. In- 
exorably for more than two decades 
Japan has picked off piece after piece 
of mainland territory—Korea in 1910, 
Manchukuo in 1932, Jehol a year later. 
And now Hopei, key province to all 
North China. 


Buck Passers: Confusion changed 
to alarm. Tight-lipped Japanese mili- 
tary authorities insisted that Chinese 
armies evacuate the entire province. 
More troop trains and more lorries 
lent weight to their argument. Jap- 
anese armored cars clanked like stub- 
born turtles through the Peiho River 
port of Tientsin: “Chinese, get out!” 

Gen. Ho Ying-chin was in a spot. In 
Peiping the plump Chinese War Min- 
ister fearfully heard the Japanese ul- 
timatum. He knew the extent of the 


Japanese appetite; Hopei was just the: 


hors d’oeuvre; next they’d roar for 
richer food, the provinces of Shansi 
and Chahar. 

What should Ho do—give in or fight? 
He couldn’t make up his mind. So he 


telegraphed to colleagues in Nanking, 
the capital 600 miles southeast. They 
displayed the irresolution typical of 
Chinese officials. With a gesture that 
explains why 400,000,000 Chinese seem 
so defenseless against less than one- 
sixth as many Japanese, Nanking 
passed the buck to the government’s 
military dictator, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek 
in Chengtu 900 miles southwest. 


Burrer: Meanwhile Yu Hsueh-chung, 
ousted as Governor of Hopei province, 
moved to Tungkuan on the Shansi bor- 
der. Members of the Chinese National- 
ist Party, also damned as anti-Japa- 
nese, followed him out of the troubled 
zone. As resistance vanished, Japanese 
army leaders consolidated their control 
of flat Hopei, a province of 115,830 
square miles. 


Hopei, rich in coal, and a gooa cotton 
producer, is the logical administration 
center for a Japanese North China. 
Chahar, which adjoins Hopei, contains 
39 per cent of China’s iron reserves— 
some 91,000,000 tons. Shansi, another 
next-door neighbor, holds 127,600,000 
tons of coal; 51 per cent of the total. 

Japanese have invested more than 
$1,000,000,000 throughout China. In 
North China they own 70 per cent of 
the cotton spindles. 

But even Hopei, Chahar, and Shansi 
may not satisfy Japan. One Japanese 
correspondent in Peiping _ predicted 


Tokyo would reach out also for Shan- 
tung to create a buffer state. In Shan- 
tung, Japan acquired a 117-square-mile 
German concession .during the World 
War; she surrendered it only after 
Western nations high-pressured her at 
the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22. 


THREAT: Revival of an old feud be- 
tween Japanese Army officers and Gen. 
Sung Che-yuan of Chahar, heightened 
Chinese apprehension. The row dates 
from the Japanese invasion of Chahar 
in 1933. Then Sung, a bulky man of 50, 
led his army against China’s hereditary 
foe and battled gamely for a month un- 
til overwhelmed. 


Last week four civilian employes of 
the Japanese Army, traveling in Cha- 
har without passports, ran afoul of 
Sung’s guards; the Chinese detained 
the civilians overnight. Japanese of- 
ficers fumed. They growled dark 
threats of chasing Sung out of North 
China. 

A demand for explanations came 
promptly from Gen. Kenji Doihara, the 
Japanese Army’s roving diplomat. Doi- 
hara’s sudden appearance in Tientsin 
convinced Chinese that Japan’s mili- 
tarists intended to grab more territory. 
The lean, dark-mustached “Lawrence 
of Japan” usually heralds woe for Ce- 
lestials. His advent in Mukden four 
years ago preceded the drive that cost 
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Japanese Imperialism Stalks Determinedly Across Asia’s Mainland 


ACME 
General Ho Ying-chin: He Quit Peip- 
ing, Disgusted by Nanking’s Indecision 


— 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Nelson T. Johnson, United States En- 
voy to China, Sat on the Sidelines 


War Minister General Hayashi, General Jiro Minami, and 
Navy Minister Admiral Osumi: With Them Rests China’s Fate 


the Chinese their Manchuria domain. 

To this shrewd officer General Sung 
sent an aide. Japanese declared the en- 
voy brought Sung’s profuse apologies 
and a promise to fire the offending 
guards. 

Sung’s fate remained uncertain. But 
Chinese worried less about him than 
the future of their provinces. What 
did Japan intend to do? 


STRATEGY: Two men were running 
the show—War Minister Senjuro Ha- 
yashi and Gen. Jiro Minami, com- 
mander of Japan’s army in Asia’s 
mainland. They gave the world little 
enlightenment. 

Unofficial gossip indicated Japanese 
war lords were urging an extension 
into Chahar of the Tangku truce of 
May, 1933. This agreement established 
a demilitarized zone north of Peiping. 

It reputedly includes a modern ver- 
sion of the Twenty-One Demands Tokyo 
served on China in 1915; they would 
have made the sprawling nation virtu- 
ally a Japanese protectorate. Stern 
protest from the United States and 
other powers forced Tokyo to disavow 
them. 

Japanese militarists stood pat last 
week on their explanation that their 
move into Hopei was merely strategic, 
designed to safeguard Japan’s position 
as Asia’s policeman. 


Gtoom: Nelson T. Johnson, Amer- 
can Minister to China, and other foreign 
diplomats stationed in Peiping, played 
roles as passive spectators. So did dis- 
tant capitals which used to protest 
vigorously at every Japanese aggres- 
sion. But like the Chinese, British 
and American diplomats in Washing- 
ton talked it over. 

Britain, with $1,000,000,000 stake in 
China, and the United States, a $200,- 
000,000 investor, listened gloomily to 
Hiroshi Saito’s glib assurances. In 
Washington the Japanese Ambassador 
vowed that foreign interests had noth- 
ing to fear. But oil men in both nations 
recalled their vain protests against ex- 
clusion from Manchukuo’s business. 

Quo Tai-chi, Chinese Ambassador in 
London, asked for help. Japan’s action 
in Hopei, he argued, violated the Nine- 
Power Treaty guaranteeing China's 
“sovereign independence and territorial 
and administrative integrity.” 

Diplomats smiled wearily. Japan had 
flouted the document too many times. 


Disunion: Sunday a pint-sized war 
in Canton, Southern China, emphasized 
the nation’s internal dissension. Crews 
of two cruisers who two years ago de- 
serted the Nanking Government for the 
rival regime at Canton, became dis- 
gruntled about low pay. They rebelled. 
After a fierce fight with Canton forts 
and airplanes, they steamed out to sea, 
turning up Monday off the British port 
of Hongkong. 

In Chengtu, General Chiang, caught 
the buck Nanking tossed him and said 
nothing. Red armies threatened him 
from the rear. Far to the north stood 
the Japanese. Chiang pondered. Then, 
early this week, he started his troops 
toward Hopei for one of two things: 
war—or more talk. 
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N RA: Huey Long’s Filibuster Fails; Blue Eagle 


At 2 A. M. Huey Pierce Long’s eye- 
lids drooped. He clung to his desk for 
upport. With difficulty he kept on his 
et. But he still had the floor in the 
nited States Senate. 

He had had it almost fourteen hours. 
Once, at 5:15 the previous afternoon, 
and again just before 7, he had skipped 
out for a moment while the clerk called 
the roll to see if a quorum was pres- 
ent. But since 7, Long had not en- 
joyed even momentary respite. He 
would quit—if only he could find a 
graceful avenue of retreat. 

“Just a little sleep! Just a little 
sleep!” he croaked. “That is all I am 
asking.” 

Even after fourteen hours of rant- 
ing and reading, joking and defaming 
by turns, the old familiar flow of ver- 
biage persisted. But not the Kingfish 
tone. From his exhausted throat the 
words came rasping and hollow. He 
looked for a finish fight in his one-man 
attempt to block extension of even an 
emasculated NRA. 

At midnight Sunday, June 16— 
NRA normally would have expired. 
The radically amended Clark continua- 
tion bill, passed by the House, awaited 
the Senators’ approval. They accepted 
the Kingfish’s challenge, determined 
to tire him out, then pass the measure 
extending NRA nine months. Patiently 
they sat through the afternoon and on 
into the night. Hour after hour they 
listened to the shouting, arm-swinging, 
grinning Louisianan. His rambling dis- 
courses dwelled on subject after subject: 


Cit wn 


REMARKS: Himself: “I am accus- 


tomed to obey ...I am a good follow- 
er and a poor leader.” 
The Postmaster General: “. . . Jim 


Farley ... smeared with the money he 
has made out of this contracting fias- 
co.” 

Senators: “. . . among the unem- 
ployed and do not know it.” 

The piracy clause of the Constitution: 
“There are many who think that the 
boat called the Nourmahal would come 
under this provision of the Constitution 
..- Do TI intimate Mr. Astor would use 
that $5,000,000 yacht to make money 
out of the government? Yes.” 

Frying oysters: “.... until they turn 
a gold-copper color and rise to the top.” 

Pot likker: “One of the principal rea- 
sons why people do not like turnip 
greens is that they never do get them 
clean.” 

His audience: “When the news gets 
back to Bossum Neck that after having 
spoken for seven hours there was no 
Senator who wanted to leave .. .” 

The Supreme Court NRA decision: 
r - more important than anything 
since the days of the Roman Empire 
-.. They held that a man has the right 
to any kind of a chicken he wants to 
eat.” 


‘ 


Lives 9 Months More; Richberg Gives Way to O’ Neill 


On and on. Only occasional ques- 
tions interrupted the Kingfish. He 
spelled himself by reading from ,the 
Bible, the Constitution, Victor Hugo, 
The Arkansas Gazette ... He munched 
cheese, drank milk, gnawed chocolate. 
Wearier and wearier he grew—his col- 
leagues refused every suggestion he 
made that would give him a rest. 

Senator Schwellenbach would “sit in 
the Senate tonight and tomorrow and 
all this week . . . from now on until 
something is done to stop the Senator.” 

The clock crept toward 3. Huey’s 
voice grew thicker. Desperately he 
suggested the clerk read the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

“I object,” came from a dozen 
throats. Long droned on, until: 

“If after 15 hours I cannot convince 
Senators that I am right, I shall now 
talk ...to myself.” But he didn’t. He 
caused a tedious parliamentary wran- 
gle. Then, just before 4 A. M., he sat 
down. 


Victory: His orations cost taxpayers 
some $4,450, filling 89 Congressional 
Record pages, at $50 a page. 

After the Kingfish sank exhausted, 
his fellow-legislators called for a vote. 
At 6:14 A. M. they passed the Clark 
Bill, 41 to 13. The haggard Senators 
slept the sleep of the victors and came 
back to work with new energy. Re- 
lentlessly they pursued their attack on 
the retreating bayou-country dictator. 

They even met Saturday to hear 
Arizona’s master of polysyllable, Henry 
F. Ashurst. Carefully the range-land 
scholar reached in his desk for a manu- 
script, placed it before him, and read. 

Storms at sea cast up “curious deni- 
zens of the deep... crawfish, shrimps, 
mud crabs, lobsters ... the grunt, puf- 
fer, pike, topknot, toadfish, jellyfish, 
starfish, kingfish.” The Kingfish wailed 
as “an apostle of despair; he has lost 
control of himself; he is trying to play 
billiards with elliptical billiard balls 
and a spiral cue.” 

Long seemed dazed by the attack. 
But instinct brought him to his feet. 
After a moment’s hesitation he chided 
Ashurst for omitting tadpoles from his 
catalogue of marine life. 

“The tadpole ... during these de- 
pressions, goes out and promises one 
thing and then comes in and does 
another. That species is far more nu- 
merous than the Kingfish.” 


CriarK Bit: Under the measure, as- 
suring the NRA of nine months’ quiet 
old age, the Administration can collect 
statistics but enforce no codes. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can approve voluntary 
agreements, but he must see that their 
scope remains limited: an amendment 
by Senator Borah specified they must 
comply fully with the Anti-Trust Laws. 

But even the Kingfish’s defeat, Mr. 
Roosevelt found, did not leave all clear 
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Senator Ashurst: The Senate Met on Saturday to Hear Him De- 
nounce Louisiana’s Kingfish as a Curious Fish Cast Up by Storms 


sailing. A few hours after the Sena- 
tors went to bed, House leaders filed 
truculently into the White House. The 
Borah amendment enraged them. Sen- 
ate leaders had welshed on their agree- 
ment to pass the bill in its House form. 

First the President talked soothingly. 
It all made very little difference. The 
House should agree to the Senate 
amendments. Then, thumping his desk, 
he laid down the law. The House should 
also rush passage of the Guffey Bill, 
the Social Security Act, the Wagner 
Labor Bill, and other administration 
measures. 

Meekly the leaders departed. Obedi- 
ently they went to work. They passed 
the NRA bill and sent it to the Presi- 
dent, who promptly signed it. 

Sunday Donald Richberg resigned 
his command of NRA, and President 
Roosevelt announced James L. O’Neill, 
vice president of New York City’s 
Guaranty Trust Co., would take his 
place. The banker, who starts his 
workday at 7:30 A. M., will not lack 
familiarity with his new job. Since 
late last year he has been in Washing- 
ton as NRA control officer. Politics did 
not enter into his appointment: he is 
a Republican. 

NRA’s 5,400 employes found cold 
comfort in the President’s Sunday an- 


nouncement. It declared “steady but 
gradual reduction of personnel’ to be 
sound public policy. The staff will 
probably be cut to less than one-third 
its present size. 

“So long, however, as there is a pos- 
sibility of further legislation, it will be 
desirable to maintain the general struc- 
ture of the recovery administration.” 


¥ 
BIG MUDDY: ‘Roll on, Missouri’ 
Sung to Tune of $60,000,000 


Missouri River steamboat pilots al- 
ways found Big Muddy hard to get 
along with. Slow water deposited silt 
in hazardous shallow stretches. Fickle 
channels shifted constantly. The stream 
frequently changed its course; some- 
times it even left river towns high and 
dry. 

Experience and _ skill surmounted 
nature’s' obstacles. But the old side- 
wheelers couldn’t compete with the 
railroads. The 60 packets that in 1858 
churned the yellow stream gradually 
disappeared. Finally no freight went 
up the Missouri—though the Missis- 
sippi continued as an important trade 
artery. 

In Kansas City last week cheering 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Denied that the policy of the $4,000,000,¢ 


works program had changed. He-saw low- 


material-cost projects as the only mean 


of putting 3,500,000 men to work with th, 


money available. 
Signed the bill extending the Rail Transpo 


tation Act and the office of Rail Co-ordj- 


nator for one year from June 16. 


In an executive order extended the life of 


the National Labor Relations Board wu 
July 1, pending passage of the Wag: 
Disputes Bill. 

SENATE: 

Passed, 56 to 32, the Wheeler-Rayburn Uti] 
ity Holding Company Bill; sent it i 
House. : 

Concurred in a joint resolution allowing , 
ficers of Federal Reserve member bar 
three years from June 16 to repay loans 
them by their own banks; sent it to Py 
ident. 

Time in debate: 36 hours 2 minutes, 

HOUSE: 

Passed a bill extending the 12-mile limit 
jurisdiction over coastal waters an ac 
tional 50 miles after hearing Treasury 
ports that the government lost $30,000,' 
annual revenue to liquor smugglers. 

Passed, 209 to 130, an amendment to 
Treaty Navy Act of 1934 liberalizing te 
to shipbuilders on government cont: 

Passed, without record vote, a bill resto: 
Spanish-American War pension le 
which were cut by the Economy Act 
1935; sent it to Senate. 

Time in debate: 17 hours 5 minutes, 

DEPARTMENTS: 

State Department extended recognition 
Liberia after a five-year lapse dur 
which it has tried to improve conditions 
that country. 

Postmaster General Farley, in a letter to t} 


President, stated that because of favorit- 
ism of former Postoffice Department offi- 


cials, Pan American Airways was the or 
line serving Latin America to receive a 
mail contracts. 


Attorney General Cummings reported that 


commitments to Federal prisons averag 
250 a week more than a year ago. Tot 
Federal prison population at the end of 
May: 15,957. 

Commerce Department’s Bureau of Air Co: 


merce blamed negligence of Transconti- 
nental and Western Air line ground em- 


ployes and a faulty government weather 
report for the May 6 crash of a TWA 
Douglas plane in which Senator Bronso 
Cutting died. 

Treasury Department’s Procurement Di 
sion asked bids on a new $11,110,000 
terior Department Building to be bu 
with PWA funds. 

Secretary of War Dern cleared Maj. Ger 
Benjamin D. Foulois of charges preferr: 
against him by the House Military Aff: 
Committee but censured him for “‘i 
rect, unfair, and misleading statements” 
his testimony during the committee's 


vestigation of Army procurement methods. 


OTHER AGENCIES: 

Public Works Administration reported that 
11,000,000 homes, ‘“‘constituting over 36 } 
cent of our total housing,’ are ‘‘definitel) 
sub-standard.” 

PWA Administrator Ickes reported tl 
PWA has given employment to about 
000,000 persons, and allotted all of its or 
inal $3,300,000,000 within the time limit set 
by Congress. 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended June 13) 
$96,434,164.92 
$122,416,790.40 


Receipts 

Expenditures 
Balance ° 
Deficit, fiscal year $3,233,024,899.42 
Public debt $28,800,879,139.28 








crowds gathered at the Municipal 
Wharf. An army of longshoremen stood 
ready. Up the Missouri, bucking its yel- 
low flood-waters, strained and chugged 
the 160-foot towboat Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Soon it came alongside. The Ameri- 
can Legion Boys’ Band blared. From 
one of the three steel barges, dock 
hands started unloading a cargo of 
jute that had traveled 14,000 miles by 
water from Calcutta. 

For the first time since 1918, freight 
had come up the Missouri. Govern- 
ment engineers, using $60,000,000 of 
Federal funds, had dug out a perma- 
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nent 6-foot-deep channel up the river 
from its Mississippi confluence, 17 
miles above St. Louis. The Franklin D. 
Roosevelt made the 394-mile trip in 
seven days. 


ROOSEVELTS: The President 
Puzzles Critics by Quoting Foch 


President Roosevelt’s critics complain 
he allows details to swamp him. He re- 
serves control of thousands of depart- 
mental problems. This, they say, slows 
up Government and alphabetical agen- 
cies’ operations. The chiefs to whom he 
has delegated authority must run to 
him all day long for approval. 

Last week the President took his 
critics slightly aback. To West Point’s 
graduating class he quoted Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch. In 1918, behind the 
French lines, the Allied Generalissimo 
confided to Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

“Tf I concerned myself with details, 
I could not win the war... The 
knowledge of movements... here or 
here would confuse me by diverting my 
attention from the great objective. Only 
major results and major strategy con- 
cern a commander-in-chief.” 


* A huge black French range, flanked 
by a three-tiered bakery oven, domi- 
nates the White House kitchen. Near 
the old-fashioned stove stands an up-to- 
the-minute electric mixer. Cooks rush- 
ing to send up the many courses at 
formal banquets must dodge around 
tables to get to the pantry. 

After the First Family moves out of 
the White House for the Summer, PWA 
workers will move in. They will keep 
busy in the kitchen for weeks—ripping 
out obsolete fixtures, installing new 
ones, rearranging others. 

In the Fall, the President’s cook will 
find a more scientific floor plan, saving 
many hundred steps a day. A new re- 
frigerator will keep food colder. Ad- 
ditional electrical appliances will save 
scullery maids elbow grease. 


DEMOCRATS: Farley Tries to 
Keep His Bread Butter-Side Up 


Tom Pendergast, Kansas City’s Demo- 
cratic czar, opposed Franklin Roose- 
velt at the 1932 Democratic convention. 
A yeer later President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Ewing Young Mitchell, anti- 
Pendergast Missouri Democrat, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

The 1934 election showed the Pender- 
gast machine still retained control. 
Harry S. Truman, its choice for Senator, 
ran away with both the Democratic 
nomination and the election. 


In Washington Postmaster General 
Farley, as Democratic National Chair- 
man, took careful note; he saw his Mis- 
souri slice of bread was buttered on the 
Pendergast side. This information he 
passed on to other Democratic leaders. 


By September “it became evident” 


to Secretary of Commerce Roper “that 
Mr. Mitchell’s aptitudes were not along 
the necessary executive lines. . .” 


Mitchell refused a demand that he 
resign. Then he barked accusations 
of graft and corruption in the Com- 
merce Department. Secretary Roper 
asked his assistant to file his evidence 
with the Attorney General. Mitchell 
ignored the invitation. 


This May, President Roosevelt wrote 
the Assistant Secretary: “I would 
thank you to tender your resignation 
... at once.” Again Mitchell refused. 
Last week Mr. Roosevelt summarily 
dismissed him. In his place the Presi- 
dent named John Monroe Johnson, 57- 
year-old civil engineer from South 
Carolina, Roper’s home State. 


Mitchell snarled: “I’ll have more to 
say later.” Monday a Senate com- 
mittee and the Justice Department 
began investigating his charges. 


LABOR: Post-NRA Unrest Leads 
To Strikes, Violence, Death 


The season’s rumblings of labor un- 
rest took on a deeper note last week. 
While Congress wrestled over NRA, 
mobs clashed in Omaha, Neb., and 
militiamen marched in. Strike threats 
festered among Pacific Coast dock- 
workers, Midwest factory hands, and 
New England textile operatives. Only 
in bituminous coal fields tension lessened. 


BrickpaTs: Through seven weeks, 
Omaha’s trolley strike had remained 
peaceful. Motormen and other work- 
ers quietly stuck to their demands for 
higher pay and shorter hours. 

Last week the accumulated venom 
boiled over. A small boy broke stréet 
lights with a slingshot. In the dark- 
ness, men stormed passing trolleys, de- 
railed them, and set them on fire. 



























John L. Lewis, United Mine Workers President, Talks to 


Seventy-five vigilant police unlimbered 
nightsticks. The mob fought back. 

After nightsticks failed to restore 
order, policemen followed instructions 
to “shoot if necessary.” Buckshot 
whistled into the crowd. Patrol cars 
raced through the streets peppered by 
whizzing bricks strike sympathizers 
hurled. 

Flames from the burning cars lit 
grim faces. Before the night ended, 
police riot guns had killed two men. 
More than 50 men and women fell be- 
fore bricks or buckshot. 


The appearance of 1,800 National 
Guardsmen—Nebraska’s entire force 
—stopped the rioting abruptly. Sun- 
day, Gov. Roy L. Cochran landed at 
Omaha in a National Guard plane, after 
a hurried trip home from Gulfport, 
Miss. He immediately demanded that 
both sides arbitrate. When the com- 
pany ignored his commands, armed 
troops forced the trams’ removal from 
the streets. 


TruUcE: For weeks on end bituminous 
coal miners and operators haggled in 
Washington over wage and hour con- 
tracts. In May they agreed to con- 
tinue their present contract schedules 
until June 16. By then the future of 
NRA would have been decided. 

NRA nullification by the Supreme 
Court on May 27 destroyed miners’ 
hopes. Five days later John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers’ stormy presi- 
dent, ordered 450,000 soft-coal miners 
to drop their picks June 16. 


Washington trembled at the prob- 
able consequences: the strike would 
boost relief costs and seriously affect 
the steel and automobile industries. 
The Guffey Coal Stabilization Bill, 
from which Mr. Roosevelt shied as long 
as NRA lived, suddenly found itself at 
the head of the Presidential “must” 
legislation list. 

Into the White House offices last 
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week stamped five men: Lewis, for 
the miners; Duncan C. Kennedy, rep- 
resenting the operators; Major George 
L. Berry, the President’s liaison man; 
and the co-sponsors of the Guffey Bill, 
Senator Joe Guffey and Representative 
J. Buell Snyder, both of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-five minutes later Lewis hur- 
ried out to announce postponement of 
the strike until July 1. The Presi- 
dent had assured him the soft-coal in- 
dustry’s “little NRA” measure had 
Administration backing. 

Miners expect the Guffey Bill to re- 
tain advantages gained under NRA. 
Most operators also favor it as the 
only way to keep prices high enough to 
pay the wages labor demands. By re- 
tiring marginal coal lands, it will re- 
duce overproduction in an industry sick 
from the encroachments of hydro- 
electric and oil power. 


e 
REPUBLICANS: GOP Got Down 


To Grass Roots at Convention 


To party workers who plead for 
more Republican activity and publicity, 
National Chairman Henry P. Fletcher 
replies: “First give me the money.” 


Fletcher, taking control a year ago, 
found the GOP $48,000 in debt. By 
New Year’s Day his rigid economy had 
produced a $148 surplus. Yet the party 
now faces a costly national campaign 
$14,000 in the hole. 


Last week 8,000 delegates from ten 
States met in the _ tanbark-floored 
Springfield, Ill., Coliseum for a Grass 
Roots convention. John Hamilton 
coined the phrase last January; he said 
that to win in 1936, Republicans must 
get “at the grass roots of the country’s 
politics.” Newspapers immediately 
seized on the tag as symbolizing the 
Midwest. 


The Springfield delegates wanted to 
convince AAA-lured corn-belters that 
a Republican President would guard 
their interests. Only by bringing Grass 
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Rooters back to the fold can the party 
expect a return to power. 

Leaders also sought to convince 
Eastern financiers and industrialists 
the GOP would not desert its con- 
servative traditions. 

Frank O. Lowden, twice aspirant for 
the Presidential nomination, led off the 
oratory. He pleaded for the Consti- 
tution, the right to property, preserva- 
tion of American liberties, and free- 
dom from “imported philosophies.” But 
Mrs. George B. Simmons, introduced as 
a plain Missouri farmer’s wife, brought 
down the house. 

She condemned “soft-handed fat- 
heads in Washington”; “sanctimonious 
indictments of business and industry”; 
“mealy-mouthed bids for the favor of 
the man in the street”; “promises of 
some Utopian fairyland that can never 
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Mrs. Worthington Scranton Offered the 


Country a Perfect Republican 36 





Republican Grass Rooters Tried to Convince Corn-Belters the GOP Was Their Salvation 





be found,” and above all, “use of per- 
sonal wiles founded craftily upon q 
conceited belief in a personal charm 
that has been exploited sickeningly.” 

At the outset Mrs. Simmons told 
how she got so angry at the New Dea] 
that she sat down at the kitchen table 
to write a piece for the papers. The 
Saturday Evening Post bought her 
article. Later Mrs. Simmons forgot 
her simple role: “There came into my 
study one day recently ...” A few 
delegates chuckled, wondering what 
this plain farm woman did in a study, 
As a matter of fact, she contributes 
regularly to agricultural magazines. 

For an hour and a half she poured 
out fervent phrases. Farmers—and 
businessmen—wanted only “lower tax- 
es, lower interest rates, and to be let 
alone.” The audience cheered her in a 
frenzied march-around-the-hall. 

After that, the delegates took Mrs. 
Simmons’s cue in eighteen resolutions. 
These charged the Administration with 
offenses ranging from “profligate 
waste” to “political pressure.” They 
endorsed: 

The Constitution; State’s Rights; in- 
dividualism and the competitive sys- 
tem; collective bargaining and a ban on 
child labor; a living wage, old age pen- 
sions, and unemployment insurance; 
economy in government and a balanced 
budget; return to the gold standard; 
work for the workers; government aid 
to agriculture; “justice” to veterans. 

Postmaster General Farley looked 
over the list. with a snort: “The same 
platform could have been written with 
much more clarity and brevity. It 
should read: ‘We are in favor of the 
New Deal, but we think we ought to 
have the job of administering it.’”’ 

For the departing delegates a wom- 
an again rang the bell. Mrs. Worth- 
ington Scranton, Pennsylvania nation- 
al committeewoman whose husband's 
family founded Scranton, proclaimed: 

“What this country needs is a per- 
fect Republican ’36.” 

Mrs. Scranton herself fits those di- 
mensions. 
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CHAC O: Pessimists Recall Futile 1933 Truce 


But Belligerents Joyously Welcome New Armistice 


NEWS-WEEK MAP 


Results of a Three-Year War: Paraguay’s Advance Covered Most of the Chaco 


Machine guns cut short their racket. 
A lonely rifle bullet whined over a 
gnarled quebracho tree. Silence per- 
vaded a 500-mile front. 

Then from fevered jungles and sti- 
fling plains rose cheers. Weary Boliv- 
ians and Paraguayans flocked out of 
trenches to slap each others’ backs. 

In La Paz and Asuncion citizens 
danced in government buildings. Bo- 
livia and Paraguay, at the invitation of 
a Pan-American Conference, had agreed 
to a twelve-day armistice in the Chaco. 

Killjoys recalled the abortive Christ- 
mas truce of 1933. But this time peace 
prospects were brighter. Both nations, 
exhausted by their struggle, appeared 
ready to arbitrate. 


BLoopsHeED: For three years moun- 
tainous Bolivia and lowland Paraguay 
had struggled for supremacy in the 
Chaco. Though they did not formally 
declare war until 1933, they launched 
business-like hostilities in midsummer, 


July 15 that year a Paraguayan force 
ousted Bolivian soldiers from two mud 
huts near a steaming lake in the central 
Chaco. For months opposing forces had 
lain entrenched along a wide front, not 
more than 12 miles from each other. 4 

The mud-hut skirmish gave the signal 
for a war which continued, almost with- 
out interruption, until last week. 

At first military experts predicted 
easy victory for Bolivia. But they for- 


got about Nature. El Gran Chaco Bor- 
eal (The Great Northern Forest—see 
map) does not consist exclusively of 
jungle. In this 115,000-square-mile 
region, larger than Arizona, green hells 
with venomous snakes and insects flour- 
ish only along the sluggish rivers. 

Interior hells take their hues from 
hot plains of high yellow grass, gray 
cactus, and palm, carob, and quebracho 
groves. Bolivia’s imposing army 
marched down from their cool, 12,000- 
foot plateau valleys to a bush country 
more terrible than the jungle: From 
March to November thirst stalks these 
pampas. 

Militarists bet on Gen. Hans Kundt, 
formerly of the Imperial German staff, 
who trained the Bolivian army. 

Bolivia had equipped her forces with 
munitions worth $5,000,000, said to be 
part of a $23,000,000 loan floated princi- 
pally in the United States. 

Bolivia had 3,000,000 population more 
than three times Paraguay’s. All the 
little nation had was a reputation for 
courage. Strategists recalled this cour- 
age hadn’t saved her from her worst 
defeat. In 1870 the combined forces of 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay reduced 
her population from 1,300,000 to 220,000. 


Coup: Paraguay also had purchased 
rifles, artillery, and machine guns from 
abroad. Her warriors, mixed-bloods and 
Indians, were used to the lowland jun- 
gles which sickened Bolivians. In the 


dense tropical growth the La Paz flame- 
throwers, heavy artillery, and tanks 
proved useless. On the hot plains, Bo- 
livians died of thirst. Parguayans 
numbed their stomachs by eating coca 
leaves; the equivalent of a glass of 
water apiece daily sufficed them. 

To oppose the Bolivian forces—60,000 
in the field—Paraguay managed to mus- 
ter 40,000 men. In November, 1933, the 
gray-green uniformed fighters cut off 
a khaki-clad Bolivian division. They 
killed 4,000 men and captured 5,000. 

This coup focused attention on Gen. 
Jose Felix Estigarribia, Paraguayan 
commander. The stocky, unassuming 
officer, educated at St. Cyr, France’s 
West Point, was not content to remain 
in headquarters far from the front. Un- 
like General Kundt, he directed oper- 
ations from a mud hut close to the lines. 
His success gave the Paraguayans a 
50-mile advance. General Kundt lost 
his $10,000-a-month job. 

Col. Enrique Penaranda del Castillo, a 
swarthy Bolivian officer, brought a de- 
tachment up by forced marches to halt 
the jubilant Paraguayans. But even 
Penaranda, who succeeded Kundt as 
field commander, could not permanently 
stem the offensive. After an eighteen- 
day truce, during which Bolivia refused 
to admit defeat, Paraguayans resumed 
their advance. 


PALAVER: Paraguay and Bolivia both 
lay claim to the Chaco on the basis of 
ancient titles. The Spanish Crown 
granted these before the colonies started 
their fight for independence in 1810. 
Bolivia’s claims include the portion of 
the southern Chaco between the Pilco- 
mayo and Verde Rivers. In 1878 Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes, arbitrator in 
a boundary quarrel between Argentina 
and Paraguay, awarded this section to 
Paraguay. 

The following year Paraguay and 
Bolivia attempted to settle their feud 
peacefully. Statesmen marked off 
boundaries, only to repeat the process 
in 1887 and 1894. Frontiers remained 
vague because adequate surveys proved 
impossible. 

Aboriginal Indians also claimed the 
region. They ambushed and routed 
Paraguayan as well as Bolivian expe- 
ditions. 

Nevertheless, by 1907, the rivals had 
seized Chaco territory. Again they tried 
mutual arbitration. But the quarrel 
dragged on. 

In 1928 troops clashed in the interior. 
An Inquiry Commission, hastily ap- 
pointed by the Pan-American Confer- 
ence, temporarily averted war. Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Mexico, and Uruguay, tried 
to fix a satisfactory border. But neither 
side accepted the proposed line. 

Bolivia, landlocked since 1884 follow- 
ing a four-year war with Chile, needed 
an outlet to the sea. The Paraguay 
River offered a trade route to the At- 
lantic. Discovery that Bolivian oil fields 
extended into the Chaco heightened 
Bolivian fever for action. 

La Paz sent troops further into the 
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Chaco. So did Asuncion. The force 
came closer and closer. Finally in 1932 
they clashed. 


Prorits: Reports that the war re- 
flected a Shell-Standard struggle ap- 
peared unfounded. The British Shell 
interests do not operate in Paraguay. 
Last year rumors that Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, which works 865,000 
acres of Bolivian oil fields, financed La 
Paz, brought a denial from its presi- 
dent, Walter C. Teagle. He declared 
that the Bolivian concession lay outside 
the disputed area, and that Standard 
subsidiaries operated in both belligerent 
nations. 


But if oil companies didn’t profit from 
the war, munitions makers did. In the 
fifteen months ending Mar. 31, 1934, 
Bolivia bought $661,800 and Paraguay 
$98,700 worth of American war sup- 
plies. Last July Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull banned $2,065,000 more 
scheduled American shipments to Bo- 
livia, permitting $615,000 worth, partly 
or entirely manufactured, to go through. 
He published a list including contracts 
with American Armaments Co., Cur- 
tiss-Wright, Remington Arms, Colt, and 
United Aircrafts Export Co. 

Americans, however, had no monopo- 
ly on the Chaco arms business. A Chil- 
can newspaper last year named Vickers- 
Armstrong of Great Britain; Schneider 
of France, and lesser firms in Belgium, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Sweden. 


OveRTuRES: Neutrals struggled in 
vain to settle the quarrel. Last January 
Paraguay refused the League’s latest 
peace plan. Geneva recommended lift- 
ing of the ineffectual embargo on arms 
to Bolivia. Paraguay retorted by walk- 
ing out of the League. 

Last March the United States ac- 
cepted the invitation of Argentina and 
Chile to join a Buenos Aires conciliation 
conference. By this time Paraguayans 
had pushed Bolivians back an average 
of some 200 miles. But Asuncion had 
suffered losses of at least 12,000 dead, 
with thousands more wounded—about 
half the enemy’s casualties. Late last 
month representatives of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, the United States, 
Uruguay, and the two belligerents got 
together in Buenos Aires’s pink-walled 
Foreign Office. Two weeks of huddles 
ended in the truce. 


GERMANY: Explosions and Fire 
Wreck Peaceful Saxon Village 


Reinsdorf, a Saxon hamlet near Wit- 
tenberg, dozed in the bright afternoon 
sunshine. From his window, Burgo- 
master Willi Ritterbusch, a _ thick- 
set man with a cropped head, surveyed 
a pastoral scene. Most of the villagers 
had deserted their red-roofed gray- 
brick cottages to work in neat vegeta- 
ble plots. 


A thunderous roar shattered the 
calm. From a blackened sky stones and 
mortar rained on crumbling houses. 
Over the brown brick buildings of the 
& Anhalt 


Westphalian Explosives 








Works lay a sinister pall of smoke and 
dust. Workers fled from flaming sheds. 


For three hours fire followed explo- 
sion and explosion followed fire. Prob- 
ably no one escaped from the structure 
wrecked by the first blast. 

In his shirt sleeves, the Burgomaster 
directed Red Cross workers. Troops 
and townsfolk lugged wounded and 
dead from the smoking debris. Women 
fought to break through to husbands 
and sons trapped in the wreckage. Po- 


















































BRITAIN: 
Hitler Has Eased Naval Demand 


In-the-Knows Report 


All last week in London three Ger. 
mans and three Britons continued to 
discuss naval disarmament. They had 
been at it two weeks. Yet no press 
handout came through the Admiralty’s 
massive doors. 


Correspondents got their only clues 
from in-the-know gossip which indi- 
cated agreement prospects had im- 


KEYSTONE 


King George V and the Prince of Wales: The Prince Blessed 
British War Veterans’ Forthcoming Visit of Friendship to Germany 


lice forced them back from almost 
certain death. 

Correspondents and photographers 
swarmed on the village to get details. 
But officials slapped down a censor- 
ship. Armed Nazi guards formed a 
widespread line around hamlet and 
munitions plant. A half-dozen news- 
paper men stubbornly tried to slip 
past. Police nabbed them. Authori- 
ties issued handouts as brief as war 
communiques. Dead wires thwarted 
reporters who tried to send details. 

Government lists placed the dead at 
52, and the injured under 400. But 
villagers believed the explosion had 
killed at least 1,000. 


proved. Joachim von Ribbentrop, Ger- 
man Ambassador Extraordinary, re- 
turned from a quick visit to Adolf Hit- 
ler; his attache case reputedly bulged 
with concessions. 

Robert L. Craigie, keen golfer as 
well as diplomat, sacrificed a second 
week away from the links. In the hot 
capital, the shy Foreign Office expert 
and two Admiralty men patiently 
argued with Herr von Ribbentrop and 
his two naval officer assistants. 

Germany, hinted confidential inform- 
ers, no longer insisted on her claim to 
a navy 35 per cent the size of Britain's. 
She would accept that percentage in 
each class. Hitler therefore would not 
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pe free to concentrate his sea strength 
in dread, efficient U-boats. Further- 
more, the Reich would not insist on 
naval parity with France. 

But specific figures kept the six dip- 
lomats busy behind locked doors. 

Britain meanwhile secretly sounded 
out the United States, Japan, Italy, 
and France on the Anglo-German treaty 
which the Foreign Office hoped would 
emerge from the conversations. Wash- 
ington saw renewed prospects of naval 
limitation. Tokyo raised no objection. 
Rome thought it over. 

So did Paris, without enthusiasm. To 
France, German naval limitation sounds 
good. But infinitely more welcome 
would be limitation of the German 
Army. 


LEGION: H. R. H. Gives Royal Blessing 
To British Veterans’ Good-Will Mission 


The Prince of Wales wore gray flan- 
nel trousers, a black coat, and a white 
shirt and stiff white collar with one of 
his more conservative striped ties. He 
also flaunted his new haircut: flat at 
the top and longish on the sides, with a 
“quiff’—a sort of brushed-up lock—in 
the front. 

He stood in brown and gold Queen’s 
Hall last week at the British Legion’s 
convention. First, veterans rose and 
sang “God Bless the Prince of Wales.” 
Then the Empire’s star salesman blessed 
the legionnaires’ forthcoming visit to 
German ex-service men July 13. 


“IT feel that there could be no more 
suitable body or organization of men to 
stretch forth the hand of friendship to 
the Germans than we ex-service men 
who fought them in the great war and 
have now forgotten about all that.” 


The speech recalled a friendly gesture 
by King George: In March last year, 
for the first time since the war, he re- 
ceived one of his German relatives. The 
Duchess of Brunswick, daughter of his 
cousin, the Kaiser, lunched at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

Germans interpreted the Prince’s 
words as evidence that Sir Samuel 
Hoare, new Foreign Secretary, will 
adopt a more friendly attitude toward 
them. Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, 
Air Minister, and Rudolf Hess, Adolf 
Hitler’s deputy, hailed the speech cor- 
dially. 

At the end of the meeting the Prince 
joined the veterans in singing the whin- 
ing Cockney classic: 

Old sojers never die, 

They never die, they never die, 
Old sojers never die— 

They only fide awiy. 


SHAW: Perverse Old Playwright Again 
Counsels Mixture of Black and White 


SHOTOVER: Take my advice. Marry a 
West Indian Negress. I was mar- 
ried to one myself for two years. 

MANGAN: Well, I’ll be damned! 

SHOTOVER: I thought so. I was too for 
many years. The Negress re- 
deemed me.— 

Last week George Bernard Shaw re- 
peated for whites in Africa the advice 
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he gave in his 1919 satire, ‘Heartbreak 
House.” 

The perverse old dramatist had just 
returned from a visit to the Dark Con- 
tinent. “The question is beginning to 
arise,” he told a reporter for The Lon- 
don Telegraph, “whether white people 
can survive in those places. I don’t 
mean you die in the climate—you don’t. 
The question is whether your descend- 
ants will breed . . . The white popu- 
lation of Africa is normally fertile, 
and it might be thought there would 
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be no difficulty in filling up South 
Africa. But South Africa does not fill 
WD ssia 

“I suppose it may be there is too 
much sunshine for people with white 
skins. The probable remedy is for 
them to darken their skins. This 
means, in South Africa, marrying the 
Bantus (local Negroes) ... In the long 
run, it may be seen that he (the native) 
has the capacity to live in Africa and 
others haven’t. 


ABYSSINIA: Italian Soldiers 
Charged With Cattle-Rustling 


Luigi Orazio, Marquis Vinci-Gigliuc- 
ci, Italian Minister to Abyssinia, strolled 
last week into the Foreign Office at 
Addis Ababa. 

The short, broad-shouldered Roman 
was formerly counselor in the Paris 
Embassy. After the Quai d’Orsay, he 
found the office of His Excellency Bla- 
tin Getha Herui primitive. Yet the 
courtesy of the dark-skinned, white- 
bearded Foreign Minister rivaled that 
of any European diplomat. 

Herui, a kindly man noted as a friend 
to foreigners, handed Mussolini’s emis- 
sary a sharply written answer to Italy’s 
protest on the latest border clash: 

“Members of the Abyssinian tribe of 


Gilles, grazing their animals in the en- 


virons of Tafari Katama, were attacked 


by Italian bands of native recruits at- 
tempting to capture their animals. The 
tribesmen rightly resisted, routing the 
aggressors ... No Abyssinian soldiers 
participated in the incident... 


“The aggression by Italian bands on 
Abyssinian territory constitutes a new 
violation and characteristic aggression 
against which Abyssinia formally pro- 
tests.” 


SILvER: In Rome, Premier Benito 
Mussolini called in all silver money. He 
wants the coins for the African colo- 
nies, where—with Abyssinia’s silver 
Maria Theresa thaler—they are the sole 
medium of exchange. He also decreed 
Saturday afternoons holidays—to be 
devoted to the State. Men and boys 
will show their devotion on thousands 
of drill-grounds. 


MEXICO: Iron Man Calles Burns 
Up but Melts as He Cools Off 


Last week Mexico’s iron man, Plu- 
tarco Elias Calles, disapproved of Gen. 
Lazaro Cardenas, the puppet he made 
President. 


In his palm-shaded white and brown 
stone house at Cuernavaca the unof- 
ficial dictator, who has ruled the coun- 
try for eight years, spoke his mind to 
Senator Ezequiel Padilla. 


He protested against the division in 
Congress between Cardenistas and Cal- 
listas. Threateningly, he recalled that 
in 1932 a similar split had obliged him 
to force President Pascual Ortiz Rubio’s 
resignation. 

“For the past six months,” Calles 
said, “the country has been shaken by 
strikes, many of them entirely unjusti- 
fied ...In that way the good inten- 
tions and ceaseless labors of President 
Cardenas are constantly obstructed. 


“Labor agitators are provoking trou- 
ble and toying with the economic life of 
the country. Strikes are declared against 
a State that bleeds the workers and does 
not recognize their rights, but in a coun- 
try such as Mexico... to disturb the 
march of economic construction is not 
only ingratitude but treason.” 

The President lay low. Timid Depu- 
ties hastened to congratulate Calles on 
his Big Stick attitude. But throughout 
the country Catholics, labor, and the 
majority, of the all-powerful National 
Revolutionary Party rallied to Cardenas. 


American Rotarians, in the capital 
for a convention, snapped pictures of 
student demonstrators shrieking “‘Death 
to Calles!”” Cardenista officers shipped 
two carloads of troops to the capital. 

After two days, President Cardenas 
issued a statement backing labor “with- 
out regard for the alarm of representa- 
tives of capitalist interests.” Then he 
demanded resignation of his entire 
Cabinet, which included several Callis- 
tas. The Ministers complied and dis- 
senting Deputies quickly swung their 
allegiance. 

The iron man melted. Calles an- 
nounced that his remarks “unfortun- 
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ately ... may have served to create the 
belief that I aspire to intervene in pub- 
lic affairs, which I have no desire to do 
...I go away, leaving full responsibility 
for public affairs with those who have 


them in their hands.” As his desti- 
nation he named Sinaloa, 700 miles from 
the capital. 


* 
FRANCE: Laval Pledges Economy 


At Grave of Cabinet Minister 


Tragedy marked the first meeting of 
Pierre Laval’s Cabinet last week. 

In an Elysee Palace anteroom the 
new Ministers awaited the Premier and 
President Albert Lebrun. Philippe Mar- 
combes, physician and Mayor of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, was the new Minister 
of Education. 

“I feel terribly tired,” he sighed sud- 
denly, and sat down. While they 
fumbled to open his collar he died of a 
heart attack. 

The Premier could not resist talking 
politics at his friend’s funeral. In the 
final oration, he pledged governmental 
economy to save the franc. 

“The road we will travel together will 
be hard. No obstacle shall stop us.” 


, 











FOURTH ESTATE 





CENSORSHIP: Rome Makes Mce- 
Cormick Pull Out a Red Flag 


High in his Chicago Tribune Tower 
office Col. Robert Rutherford McCor- 
mick likes to gloat over a map. With 
tiny red flags the publisher marks loca- 
tions of foreign correspondents, his par- 
ticular pride. He likes to shift them. 
He nurtures a deep distaste for inactiv- 
ity, doubtless acquired during the 
World War by watching push-pin lines 
move up in General Pershing’s Western 
Front headquarters. 


A flag will move ...a Vienna cor- 
respondent will get sudden orders to 
Prague ... The Tribune’s foreign writ- 
ers sometimes answer dinner invita- 
tions with: “I can’t accept until Col- 
onel McCormick goes to bed.” 


Visit: Last week the Chicago Trib- 
une’s Rome correspondent moved with- 
out orders from the Colonel. Instead 
McCormick had to yank a red flag from 
the map. The independence of David 
Darrah’s critical news dispatches had 
irked Mussolini. 


PUBLISHERS’ PHOTO 


Joseph Caillaux, President Lebrun, and Pierre Laval Ponder the Next Step 








One evening at 7 o’clock in Rome 
four plainclothesmen stepped across the 
Corso from the Foreign Ministry. At 
his typewriter they found Dave Dar. 
rah, heavy-set and pleasant. Would he 
accompany them to the police station? 
No, he couldn’t call the American Em- 
bassy. Nor his wife. He must come 
immediately. 

At headquarters police reiterated 
charges brought against him the day 
before at the Foreign Office. Darrah 
had bluntly stated the King opposed 
Mussolini’s belligerent Abyssinian pol- 
icy. He had written that mass arrests 
occurred; that an anti-Fascist revolu- 
tion brewed. For two and a half hours 
the inquisitors questioned and threat- 
ened him. Darrah thoroughly angered, 
lashed back. Did they deny his accusa- 


tions? He insisted on permission to 
call the Embassy and newspaper 
friends. But to no avail. 


At 9:30 police allowed Darrah to call 
his clever, personable French wife Si- 
mone, whom he married in 1921, and 
tell her to meet him at the railroad sta- 
tion in half an hour. She answered the 
SOS. She brought a small, hastily 
packed handbag. With two plain- 
clothesmen they climbed aboard a slow 
train for Turin. Next morning police 
watched Darrah roll over the Alps and 
across the French border. They al- 
lowed his wife to return to Rome to 
wind up his affairs. 


CENSORSHIP: Thus, last week, a swift 
dramatic chapter in the book of gov- 
ernment news censorship was written. 
Since last March Mussolini has ex- 
pelled one Austrian and two German 
correspondents. Last week, besides ex- 
pelling Darrah, he barred The Man- 
chester Guardian, The New York Times, 
and London’s Sunday Express, Evening 
Standard, and Daily Herald for criticiz- 
ing his administration. In 1925 he gave 
George Seldes, Chicago Tribune corre- 
spondent 48 hours to get out of Italy. 

Correspondents find many ways to 
break through national censorships. 
From Italy they often address stories 
to friends in London or Paris, putting 
them in plain envelopes and mailing 
them from small towns. They gener- 
ally include the injunction: ‘Put this 
on the wires if you don’t hear from me 
within 48 hours.” 

Darrah, in turn Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er reporter, wartime ambulance driv- 
er, managing editor of The Tribune’s 
defunct Paris edition, and Tribune cor- 
respondent has had plenty of trouble 
with Italian censors. Once Colonel Mc- 
Cormick wrote him a roasting letter 
for failing to file four months’ expense 
accounts. Darrah found his slips in the 
Foreign Office. Office workers hadn't 
got around to steaming them open, ex- 
amining them and remailing them. 

Darrah glories in his independence. 
In Rome he spent much time hunting 
news at the Vatican. He wrote caustic 
articles questioning the financial and 
economic soundness of Mussolini's 
policies. On several occasions he re- 
fused decorations from the Italian 
government, scorning awards that have 
become commonplace among corre- 
spondents. 
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EDUCATION 





UNIVERSITIES: South Doesn’t 
Even Place in List of Leaders 


Louisiana State University is Huey 
Long’s greatest pride. 

For seven years he has dominated 
the institution and raised its enrol- 
ment from 1,600 to 5,000 students. Five 
years ago he established its medical 
school. It has two distinctions: A 
Class A rating by the American Medi- 
cal Association, and no tuition fees. 

The Kingfish therefore found nothing 
odd in last year’s rumor that Edwin R. 
Embree, president of Chicago’s Rosen- 
wald Fund, considered Louisiana State 
among the country’s twelve best uni- 
versities. Embree promptly denied any 
such appraisal. Further, he declared 
the entire South did not possess one 
first-rate university. 

Last week, filibustering (see page 
7) kept Senator Long too occupied to 
pay any attention to Embree’s latest 
comment on the country’s schools. 

In the June Atlantic Monthly the 
Rosenwald Fund president presented 
“In Order of Their Eminence, An Ap- 
praisal of American Universities.” 

A great university he defines as one 
which has on its faculty “great masters 
of the several branches of learning, 
masters who are not only imparting 
known truth to advanced students, but 
also working with their student col- 
leagues in enlarging the borders of 
knowledge. Such high scholarship is 
a very different thing from either 
schoolmastering or the general pleas- 
ures of college life.” 

Three methods determined Embree’s 
selections: the listing of university 
scholars in such accepted compilations 
as “American Men of Science;”’ schol- 
arly publications by professors, and 
the opinions of scholars regarding their 
own fields in American universities. 

Embree considers the third measure 
the “soundest” of all. For example, all 
the anthropologists he consulted named 
Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, California, 
and Yale as leading universities in that 


science. None hesitated in selecting 
these institutions; none named any 
others. 


Harvard: This oldest and richest in- 
stitution stands “in a class by itself.” 
Its faculty contains “by far the great- 
est concentration of distinguished men 
of science—nearly 40 per cent more 
than any other university.” Harvard’s 
pre-eminence is international; its de- 
grees carry “social as well as scholastic 
distinction.” 

Chicago: The wonder-child of Amer- 
ican universities has consistently forged 
forward “in pure scholarship ahead of 
institutions which had generations of 
distinguished history and tradition be- 
hind them.” In some instances Chi- 
eago “equals and even exceeds Har- 
vard.” The Midwest university, built 
with $70,000,000 from Rockefeller 
sources, “set out with the single pur- 
pose, not to create a fashionable col- 
lege or an enormous conglomerate 
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Embree 
nored Huey Long’s Pet University 


institution, but to build a university 
in the real meaning of the term.” 


Columbia: “A strange conglomerate 
of contradictions . . . its size is in the 
most blatant American tradition... 
offering a series of well-knit courses 
of enriching studies ...a giant day 
school purveying knowledge in well 
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docketed packages to a huge popula- 
tion of eager and ambitious young 
people—aged 16 to 60.” Teachers Col- 
lege, “for all its degree-mongering, has 
some exceptionally fine scholars and 
some yeasty thinkers.” 


California: The 66-year-old Pacific 
Coast university “has outstripped even 
Columbia in the doubtful distinction of 
bigness.” It has 24,000 resident stu- 
dents and 30,000 in extension classes 
throughout California. In spite of its 
size and the “factory aspects” of cer- 
tain divisions, the institution’s higher 
departments have “a galaxy of the 
most distinguished scholars and scien- 
tists in America.” 





Yale: Embree’s alma mater has “the 
best undergraduate college in the 
United States.” Yale, “the Mother of 
Colleges,” has sent out many professors 
and graduates to start new educationa! 
movements. The New Haven insti- 
tution, second only to Harvard in 
wealth, “more than once has just 
missed the chance for primacy in 
American education.” 

The other six universities on Em- 
bree’s list “fall clearly into the second 
bracket.” Even so, Princeton’s mathe- 
matics department, where Albert Ein- 
stein now teaches, “is already the most 
distinguished in the world.” Althoug 
some people consider Johns Hopkins 
“the finest of American universities,” 
Embree believes it “has failed to main- 
tain the leadership that was expected 
of it 50 years ago.” Wisconsin has 
lost some of its earlier distinction; 
Minnesota is “the finest example of 
what a university may mean in in- 
fluence upon a whole great State’; 
Michigan and Cornell were the first to 
develop general sciences. 

Besides picking the best universities, 
the writer also offers his opinion of 
the best small colleges. Swarthmore 
gets first rank. 

But the South remains the same. 
That section stands “outside the main 
currents of science and scholarship.” 





DISTINGUISHED DEPARTMENTS 





Universities Having More Than Five 
Departments of High Excellence 
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TRACK: Ex-King Outstrides the 
Reigning King but Misses Crown 


Nowadays a Mile King reigns about 
as long as a Cuban President. In 1932 
Gene Venzke, graceful Pennsylvanian, 
strode to the front. Then Glenn Cun- 
ningham, big-chested Kansan, showed 
endurance that withered all rivals. 

For a time Bill Bonthron, dark- 
tanned Princeton hero, found the power 
to outsprint Cunningham in the stretch. 
Then John Edward Lovelock came over 
from England and beat Lonthron. 

Following a list of the fastest miles 
ever run: 


TIME PLACE RUNNER YEAR 
4:06.7 Princeton Cunningham 1934 
4:07.6 Princeton Lovelock 1933 

a4:08.4 a. OC Cunningham 1934 
b4:08.7 Princeton Bonthron 1933 
4:08.9 N.C.A.A. Bonthron 1934 
4:09.2 Paris Ladoumegue 1931 
24:09.8 N.Y.A.C. Cunningham 1935 
4:09.8 N.C.A.A. Cunningham 1933 
4:10 N.Y.A.C. Venzke 1932 
4:10.4 Stockholm Nurmi 1923 
c4:10.5 N.C.A.A. Cunningham 1934 
4:11 Millrose Cunningham 1935 
4:11.1 N.C.A.A. Cunningham 1932 
a—indoors 


b—second to Lovelock 
c—second to Bonthron 


Last week the four acknowledged 
leading milers of the day—Cunning- 
ham, Bonthron, Lovelock, and Venzke 
—lined up for a test at Princeton. Cun- 
ningham, who had just run a mile and 
a half in a red sweat suit to warm up, 
ruled favorite on his record. Blistering 
spectators in sun-baked Palmer Sta- 
dium expected a new world mark— 
the track was fast, the breezes light. 

Cunningham led at the half and at 
the third quarter. Lovelock clung to 
Cunningham’s heels, Bonthron to Love- 
lock’s. Venzke never threatened. 


One hundred yards from the finish 
Lovelock opened up. Cunningham, the 
iron man, wilted. Even Bonthron 
passed him. Lovelock tore down the 
black cinders, home first by eight yards. 
Bonthron beat Cunningham by three. 

Lovelock’s time, 4:11.2, fell far short 
of a record, but he told reporters he 
didn’t “give a ha’penny.” Like British 
golfers, “Lovey” aims only to finish 
ahead of rivals. He doesn’t care about 
setting course records. 

In Dunedin, N. Z., his family raises 
Holstein-Friesian cows. At Oxford the 
curly-sandy-haired speedster, a Rhodes 
Scholar, specializes in medical studies. 

Serious training doesn’t appeal to 
him. He enjoys boxing, tennis, and 
swimming as much as he does running. 


BOXING: Braddock Becomes New 


‘Champeen’ in Listless Bout 

A few weeks ago boxing writers com- 
plained the Baer-Braddock. fight would 
be the most uneven in heavyweight his- 
tory. Max Baer, free-for-all lover, 
movie star, radio actor, packed the 
“greatest punch since Jack Dempsey.” 
James J. Braddock had nothing but a 
fighting name. (Three James J.’s for- 


merly ruled the ring—Corbett, Jeffries, 
and Tunney.) 
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The Baer-Braddock Fight: An American Family Man vs. a Roisterer 


Buitp-Up: It took Francis Alber- 
tanti’s ingenious press-agentry to get 
the public interested enough to make a 
$205,366.97 gate possible. On June 7 he 
arranged a party to celebrate Brad- 
dock’s 29th birthday. Record books 
show Braddock will be 30 Dec. 6. 

The Irish punch-drunk veteran, vic- 
tim of twenty defeats, attempted a 
come-back for which ring history pre- 
dicted sure failure. Two years ago he 
was a stevedore lifting huge ties from 
barges to freight cars on Jersey City’s 
docks. Then he became case No. 2796 
on New Jersey relief rolls, at a salary 
of $24 a month. 

A year ago in a preliminary bout be- 
fore the Carnera-Baer fight, promoters 
put Braddock in the ring against Corn 
Griffin, a promising pug. Fans felt Grif- 
fin had a set-up. He knocked Braddock 
down in the first round. But in the third 
the Irishman knocked Griffin out. That 
meant $250. 

But’ a wife and three tiny children 
spent most of the profits on milk. The 
typical American family man kept 
plugging. He returned to the docks. 
Then he picked up a few pennies beat- 
ing John Henry Lewis. Last March, he 
climbed through the ropes and won the 
right to meet Baer by beating up Art 
Lasky. 

The Baer-Braddock stage gave sob- 
sisterish sports writers free range: a 
night-club roisterer vs. a clean liver; a 
man whose hammer-punches had killed 
one ring opponent, Frankie Campbell, 
vs. an aged warrior who once suffered 
cracked ribs, a broken collarbone, and 
gashes on almost every inch of his face; 
a conceited swaggerer with dynamite 
in his fists vs. a mentally slow, modest 
mass apparently ready for the junk 
heap. 

Boxing experts felt certain Baer 
would whip Braddock to a pulp. But 
what a story if the Irishman, a hopeless 
underdog, should perform the glamor- 
ous miracle of pelting the cocky cham- 
pion into submission! 


Let-Down: Thursday night of last 
week the two gladiators met in Madison 
Square Garden’s Long Island Bowl. 


Nothing much happened. Baer refused 
to fight. He clowned, argued with the 
referee, clinched, and stalled. Braddock, 
whom John Kieran of The New York 
Times describes as “slow of foot and 
none too fast overhead,” did his best. 
Occasionally he pecked Baer’s face with 
long lefts, thereby winning the heavy- 
weight championship of the world. 


After the show Baer kissed Brad- 
dock and hurried out to get a bottle of 
beer. While autographing 1,000 pro- 
grams for admirers, he blamed his bad 
exhibition on broken hands. 


So many enthusiastic Irish jammed 
into Braddock’s dressing room that he 
couldn’t find time to take a shower. He 
was “glad to be champeen;” he “did it 
for the wife and kids.”” Then he escaped 
to a New York hotel and took a hot 
bath. 

Next day boxing fans howled “fixed 
fight.” Some suspected that Baer, who 
obviously had shown no inclination to 
exert himself, had bet on his opponent. 
Or perhaps Braddock’s remote con- 
nection with Owney Madden, illegal 
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Braddock Interrupts the Champion’s Antics With a Hard Right 


beer baron, meant that a gangster had 
stuck a machine gun in Baer’s ribs and 
commanded him to lose. 

Meanwhile, Braddock received a check 
from Madison Square Garden for $31,- 
244.13 and congratulatory wires from 
Alabama Pitts, ex-convict-athlete, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt. Baer 
collected $88,805 and swore he’d never 
fight again as long as he lived. 


” 
TENNIS: Wills Wins, 


Misses, Grins, Finally Loses 


Smiles, 


Reports from England a fortnight 
ago indicated Mrs. Helen Wills Moody 
would come back in a blaze of glory. In 
a tune-up match for the Wimbledon 
championship, she conquered Mrs. Elsie 
Goldsack Pittman in the finals of the 
St. George’s tennis tournament at Wey- 
bridge by a score of 6-0, 6-4. 

“I never played against such tennis 
in my life,” confessed Mrs. Pittman. 

The news that Mrs. Moody’s famous 


ACME 
Katherine Stammers: Her Victory Over 
Helen Wills Moody Astonished Everyone 


back seemed cured cheered fans. But 
word that she had changed her attitude 
on a court delighted them. In the St. 
George tournament, she smiled three or 
four times. Once a high wind carried 
the ball out of her reach; she grinned 
with positive good humor. ‘Little Miss 
Poker Face’ captured the gallery. 


One afternoon last week, in the Kent 
championship semi-finals, Mrs. Moody 
met Katherine Stammers, a heart-faced 
British girl whose hobby is poker. Both 
were serious. Mrs. Moody moved about 
the court like a snail. Miss Stammers, 
also a star at cricket and lacrosse, 
showed grace even when she stumbled. 
With lashing forehand drives and deli- 
cate drop shots, she downed Mrs. Moody, 
6-0, 6-4. 

The result astonished Miss Stammers 
as much as the tennis world: ‘Possibly 
my victory was due to the damp ground 
and the skidding balls.” Next day in 
the finals Miss Stammers bowed to 
Dorothy Round, England’s No. 1 player. 


e 
BASEBALL: Landis 
Pass From Sing Sing to Albany 


Gives Pitts 


Two weeks ago Alabama Pitts 
marched out of Sing Sing. He had 
paid his penalty for a robbery. But 
bars still surrounded a supposedly free 
man. He wanted to play baseball with 
Albany. Minor league executives said 
No, they didn’t want an ex-convict. 


Sportsmen all over the country roared 
resentment. Last Monday afternoon 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis ruled 
Alabama could go ahead and play. 


The rock-jawed baseball czar con- 
doned the early decisions barring Pitts 
but bowed to the public’s will: ‘“‘Con- 
ditions have been created as the result 
of which there cannot be much doubt 
as to the destructive effect, upon Pitts’s 
efforts toward rehabilitation, of not 
permitting him ... baseball employ- 
ment ... Reputable people assure me 
that there has been a complete re- 
formation in Pitts’s character.” 


RELIGION 





BEQUEST: St. Ives Pupils May 
No Longer Shake Dice on Altar 


Last week many inhabitants of St. 
Ives in Huntingdonshire, England, 
flocked to the council school house on 
Ramsey Road. There they heard the 
Rev. William S. A. Robertson, rector 
of All Saints’ parish, announce the 
opening of an annual St. Ives’s cere- 
mony—dicing for Bibles. 

Twelve children—six boys and six 
girls recommended by townsfolk to the 
rector—took part. In pairs they came 
to the platform and threw three dice 
apiece. The three boys and three girls 
who threw the highest won. 

Then the crowd formed a procession 
to the nearby fifteenth-century church. 
Here Mr. Robertson preached a ser- 
mon on the Bible. Afterwards he pre- 
sented six Bibles to the winning dicers. 
Each book bore on its cover the gilded 
legend: “Doctor Wilde’s Bequest.” 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Wilde, Puritan 
rector, died in 1678. In his will he left 
a bequest of £50. The interest from 
this buys the Bibles to perpetuate the 
dicing custom. Dr. Wilde directed the 
game be played on the communion 
table with “three dice in a sawcer.” 
But in 1860 parishioners felt it pro- 
faned the Holy Table. From then on 
the children diced on the school’s plat- 
form. 


MARRIAGE: Clergymen Hear a 
Sermon Instead of Preaching It 


Clergymen often preach on divorce 
evils. Last week the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America preached 
on the same theme to clergymen. 

Its Committee on Marriage and the 
Home—headed by the Rev. Dr. Howard 
C. Robbins, Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology in the Episcopal Church’s General 
Theological Seminary in New York— 
spoke bluntly. It charged that “most 
Protestant ministers in America are 
lending themselves to a careless type of 
marriage procedure.” 

The committee finds hasty marriages 
work havoc. It wishes all cities had a 
rule like Los Angeles. There three days 
must elapse between application and 
granting of the wedding license. In a 
recent year, the committee pointed out, 
6 per cent of Los Angeles applicants 
did not return for the license—evidently 
they changed their minds. 

Pre-marital instructions from minis- 
ters, the committee thinks, would help 
make marriages successful. So would 
medical examinations. After tying the 
knot, ministers should not forget the 
newlyweds. They should keep in con- 
tact with them. For this reason the 
committee discourages weddings away 
from home, 

Finally, couples should be encouraged 
to take the minister “into their confi- 
dence if they should later encounter 
problems on which they need the help 
and counsel of an outside friend.” 
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TENT SHOW: Coffee Man Says 
Air Isn’t Big Enough for Two 





“Hey, rube!” 

Back in the naive nineties Charles 
Winninger jumped whenever he heard 
the warning cry in his father’s tent 
show. It meant a riot in the audience. 
“The thing to do was to grab a tent 
stake and sock the first guy you didn’t 
know!” 

Last week, Winninger, now a white- 
haired veteran, opened another tent 
show. Again things popped—but with- 
out “Hey, rubes!” or tent stakes. Sur- 
veys had convinced Marion Harper, 
vice president of the Blackman Co., 
advertising agency for Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., that the soap firm’s “Gibson 
Family” radio musical comedy didn’t 
click. So he got Winninger to whisk 
the Gibsons off their hypothetical stage 
and plump them into the equally ficti- 
tious “Ivory Tent Show.” 

Last Sunday Winninger began his 
make-believe tour of American cities 
over National Broadcasting Co.’s 
WEAF network. But the idea had one 
defect: it lacked originality. The Ben- 
ton & Bowles agency had used it since 
1932 for General Foods in its Captain 
Henry’s Maxwell House Showboat. In 
fact, until last Fall, Winninger himself 
was the Showboat’s Captain Henry. 

Three days before Winninger opened 
his tent show, radio audiences got a 
surprise: Maxwell’s Showboat burned 
in its figurative river. Now two radio 
troupes would travel by land. It seemed 
a coincidence, but didn’t Benton & 
Bowles try to squelch the “Ivory 
Tent” at the start? 

“Hell, no!” erupted Tiny Ruffner, 614- 
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foot Showboat production manager. 
“T’d planned to burn the showboat for 
eight weeks to pep things up 
Marion Harper was with Benton & 
Bowles the first year and a half of 
Showboat’s run. Now he’s grabbed 
Winninger and copied a sure-fire idea. 
It’s pure imitation.” 

In the Tent Show camp, Harper 
asked: “Are we supposed to pass up 
Winninger because the one thing he 
does best is a tent show?” But Ruff- 
ner remained nettled: ‘‘There’s no more 
room on the air for two tent shows 
than there is for two showboats.” 

Radio columnists sided with neither 
sponsor. But from Alton Cook, New 
York World-Telegram columnist, the 
Rockefellers got sympathy: “They 
spent a whopping big sum ($265,000,- 
000 was the figure bandied about) 
building a palatial Radio City 
Now two gangs of broadcasters are 
fighting teeth and nail for the privi- 
lege of being first to pretend the whole 
place is just a tent!” 


CIVICS: 
Manipulates Air’s Hot Potato 


A Professor Cleverly 


Five years ago broadcasters juggled 
radio’s hottest potato—treligious and 
educational broadcasts. Then they 
threw it back to the educators them- 
selves with the promise of free time in 
return for sustaining programs. Last 
year Columbia Broadcasting System 
and National Broadcasting Co. for this 
purpose alone gave $5,000,000 worth of 
time. 

This week the oldest of the popular 
educational series—“You and Your 
Government,” 6:45 E.S.T. every Tues- 
day night over NBC’s WEAF network 


Charles Winninger Wants to Pretend Radio City Is Just a Tent 


—began its third year with a Summer 
schedule of fifteen talks on ‘Taxation 
for Prosperity.” 

The program’s founder, Dr. Thomas 
Reed of the University of Michigan, 
expects no trouble putting across the 
subject: “Like fleas to dogs, so taxes 
are most interesting to the human 
race.” To attract listeners the politica] 
science professor depends on showman- 
ship as well as erudition. “I try to 
make speakers forget the microphone 
and talk naturally.” 

It’s harder than it sounds. False 
teeth click unpleasantly over the air, 
Dr. Reed has to warn wearers to ad- 
just them tightly. Once he tried un- 
successfully for three days to keep an 
out-of-town speaker sober. 

Gov. Harold Hoffman of New Jersey 
wedged in his speech between two pub- 
lic addresses. He tackled the micro- 
phone with a ham sandwich in one 
hand and a bottle of milk in the other. 

For himself Dr. Reed claims the most 
uncomfortable quarter of an hour. At 
the beginning of a recent broadcast he 
turned over two pages of his speech 
and upset a pitcher of icewater in his 
lap. 

Lack of funds threatened the pro- 
gram last Summer. Dr. Reed got busy 
with his assistant, Doris Darnstadter. 
“T made up my mind this thing was go- 
ing to go if I broke my leg doing it.” 
It went. Dr. Reed brought expenses 
down to $9,000 a year for the sponsor, 
The National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. Neither he nor 
the speakers receive any of the money. 
Last April the Women’s National Radio 
Committee presented him the award 
for the “best non-musical sustaining 
program” on the air. 











BROADCASTS JUNE 22-28 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time, 
one hour earlier than Daylight 
Saving Time. 

SAT. (22nd): American Derby: From Wash 
ton Park at Chicago comes Clem Mc‘ 
thy’s description of the race. 5:00 FF 
4:00 C.T.; 3:00 M.T.; 2:00 P.T. NBC— 


WEAF. 

SUN. (23rd): Julius Huehn: The baritone 
joins the Metropolitan Opera Co. next s 
son sings excerpts from Verdi and Moz 
Victor Kolar directs a program of s . 
phony classics. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.T.; 6:00 
M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON, (24th): Brahms Festival: From the | 
versity of California campus comes a h 
hour recital of Brahms chamber mu 
7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:30 M.T.; 4:30 P.T. 
NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (25th): British Heavyweight Fight: 
Lionel Secconde describes match betw 
Jack Peterson, British titleholder, «and 
Walter Neusel, former German champion. 
4:00 E.T.; 3:00 C.T.; 2:00 M.T.; 1:00 P.T 
NBC—W EAF. 

“O'Flaherty, V.C.:’’ Columbia presents | 
play by George Bernard Shaw. 8:00 E.T 
7:00 C.T.; 6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 

WED, (26th): “Wednesday Symphonies:” 
Frank Black devotes the second of t! 
new series of classical concerts to the 
works of American organists. 9:00 E.T.; 
8:00 C.T.; 7:00 M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC 
WIZ. 

THURS. (27th): “Aida:” From the Lewiso!! 
Stadium in New York comes the ope! 
which Verdi wrote for the opening of th¢ 
Suez Canal. 7:30 E.T.; 6:30 C.T.; 5:36 
M.T. Mutual (WOR, WGN, WLW, WXYZ 
and Canadian stations). 

FRI. (28th): “Sketchbook:” Christopher Mor- 
ley, author, stars in a musical serial with 
Virginia Verrill, singer, and Johnnie 
Green’s orchestra. 7:00 E.T.; 6:00 C.T.; 
5:00 M.T.; 4:00 P.T. CBS, 
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GOLDMAN: Leader Held Nose 
To Conduct Own Composition 


By official Weather Bureau calcula- 
tion Summer begins at 3:38 A. M. East- 
ern Standard Time June 22. But New 
yorkers and radio listeners do not go 
by the almanac. 

In New York it began at 8:30 P.M. 
Daylight Saving Time Wednesday June 
19. Edwin Franko Goldman initiated 
his eighteenth season of outdoor Sum- 
mer concerts. For radio listeners it 
starts Thursday night, the opening of 
Goldman’s fifteenth season of Summer 
broadcasts. 

The short, dark-eyed conductor has 
one dominant idea—that he can make 
bands as attractive as orchestras. That 
conviction dates back 49 years. 


TooTER: By the time Goldman was 
8, his lawyer-father and pianist-mother 
had moved from Louisville, Ky.—his 
birthplace, Jan. 1, 1878—to Evansville 
to Terre Haute to New York. 

The piano-playing of his mother, 
Selma Franko, and the violin-playing 
of his uncle, Nahan Franko, had al- 
ready attuned his ears to music. In 
New York young Goldman attended his 
first band concert; there he discovered 
a newer, louder, and, to his ears, 
lovelier instrument—the cornet. 


He got one. Neighbors complained 
of his trumpetings; his family tried to 
dissuade him. But Edwin stuck to his 
cornet. 

At length, the roof had ceased to 
quiver, and neighbors no _ longer 
groaned. Antonin Dvorak had made 
Eddy Goldman at 14 a star pupil at 
his National Conservatory of Music. 

A year later Jules Levy, then the 
world’s greatest cornetist, heard Gold- 
man play. Promptly he took the boy 
under his wing. At 17 Goldman became 
the youngest member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s orchestra. 

During ten years with the Met and 
the following thirteen as a _ teacher, 
Goldman worked at his idea. Winters 
he played with orchestras; Summers 
he played with bands. 

According to those days’ standards, 
the aim of bands seemed to be volume 
and violence. Eddy Goldman disap- 
proved. He organized his own group 
and drilled them to play with sym- 
phonic technique. At first people 
laughed at “Goldman’s Kindergarten.” 
But since 1918 they have flocked to his 
free concerts. 


Cuizr BuGLe: In private life Gold- 
man is a dynamic person. In a 15- 
minute interview he jumps up from 
his chair, paces the room, sits down, 
and then repeats the process. 

His aversions include women who 
smoke, bridge—which he refuses to 
learn, and hats. Despite his distaste for 
hats, he wears one; he dislikes even 
more to be conspicuous. 

He has a son, Richard, who com- 
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DRAWN FOR NEWS-WEEK BY S. J. WOOLF 


Edwin Franko Goldman: Pawnee Indians Made Him Chief Bugle 


poses for the piano, and a daughter, 
Louise. A year ago they both got 
married in a double ceremony at the 
Goldman Riverside Drive home. 


The French Government honored 
Goldman by making him Officier de 
l’Instruction Publique; the Italian Gov- 
ernment awarded him the medal of 
Cavaliere of the Order of the Crown. 
The Pawnee Indians recently bestowed 
on him another distinction. They made 
him Chief Bugle. 


BrasseEs: At the end of his first sea- 
son of free concerts, a deficit glared 
at him. Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim drove 
it away with a check for $1,000, and 
continued to aid him. 


The concerts have followed a definite 
educational pattern, beginning with the 
slogan that made highbrows sneer— 
“Brasses for the Masses.” First he 
kept to popular music that once in- 
cluded nothing more substantial than 
Liszt’s “Second Hungarian Rhapsody.” 

The blue-coated, white-trousered con- 
ductor now regularly in each concert 
has his white-suited bandsmen play in 
each concert some popular composi- 
tions, a few more “elevating” classics 
rearranged for the band, and some 
Goldman, 


CONSCIENCE: Goldman’s 50-odd com- 
positions include the patriotic “Em- 
blem of Freedom” and “Chimes of Lib- 
erty,” the Indian-inspired “Cherokee” 
and “Sagamore.” His most consistent 
series is geographical: “On the Green” 
(of Columbia University, where he con- 
ducted his free concerts for the first 
five years), “On the Mall” (of Central 
Park which succeeded the Green), “On 
the Air,” “On the Farm,” “On the Go,” 
and, new this year, “On the Heights” 
(of New York University, which shares 
the concerts with the Mall). 

“On the Mall’ he composed especial- 
ly for the dedication of the Naumberg 
bandstand in Central Park. The day of 
the event he decided the piece was 
bad and did not play it. 

Then his conscience began to hurt; a 
music publisher had already printed 
several hundred copies of the compo- 
sition. A few weeks later Goldman 
capitulated; he conducted “On the 
Mall” with one hand, holding his nose 
with the other. The roar of approval 
that followed stunned him; at every 
concert since he’s made it a sort of 
theme song. “But,” he sighs, “I still 
have my doubts about its musical 
merit.” 
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SCREEN: ‘Becky Sharp’ in Color 
May Open Movies’ Third Era 


For a month movie critics fretted. 
Under their noses a revolution seemed 
to smolder. They heard reverberations 
of its potential threat in thousands of 
publicity releases that predicted it. 
From all previewing eyes Pioneer 
Pictures and RKO—producers and dis- 
tributors respectively—carefully guard- 
ed their heavy artillery. 

Last week they fired the gun that 
was to change the face of Hollywood’s 
map. “Becky Sharp,” the first full- 
length picture using the new Techni- 
color, opened at Radio City Music Hall 
in New York. 

General reaction gave movie. pub- 
licity agents no echoing chorus to their 
excited cry: “As ‘Becky Sharp’ goes— 
so goes color!” 

They had heralded the tinted pic- 
ture as the eighth wonder of the world; 
it would launch films on their third 
great era. D. W. Griffith’s silent “Birth 
of a Nation” introduced the first period 
in 1915 and Warner Brothers’ talkie, 
“The Jazz Singer,” the second in 1927. 


After the premiere most critics par- 
ried: “‘Let’s wait and see.” 


Minx: In plot the film stuck closely 
to the Langdon Mitchell adaptation of 
William Makepeace Thackeray’s ‘“‘Van- 
ity Fair” that starred Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske in 1899. 


Miriam Hopkins made her Becky 
more Thackeray’s than Mrs. Fiske’s. 
The blond star played a calculating 
minx, a ruthless early nineteenth-cen- 
tury social climber with an insatiable 
desire for money and power. 


Becky doesn’t get away with her 
tricks. She marries Rawdon Crawley 
(Alan Mowbray) after trying to snare 
Joseph Sedley (Nigel Bruce), brother 
of her schoolmate, Amelia (Frances 
Dee). Amelia’s husband (G. P. Hunt- 
ley Jr.) falls for Becky’s charm so 
deeply that he allows Crawley to win 
from him at cards. The gambling gains 
buy Becky her finery. 


Finally Crawley walks out on Becky 
after he finds her dining in her bed- 
room with the Marquess of Steyne 
(Cedric Hardwicke). Social disgrace 
follows. Becky winds up in a dance hall 
in Bath, broke and husbandless. Only 
one admirer, Joseph Sedley, stands by 
her. 


PRODUCTION: Misfortune dogged the 
film as well as its heroine. Pneumonia 
killed Lowell Sherman, the first direc- 
tor; the cameras had ground out only a 
third of the picture. 


His successor, Rouben Mamoulian, 
scrapped Sherman’s work and began 
anew. Then pneumonia kept Miriam 
Hopkins out of the studio for several 
weeks. Later after Mamoulian had 
shot, cut, and edited one of the pic- 
ture’s most elaborate scenes, the Duch- 
ess of Richmond’s ball, the strip of 
film caught fire. The final blow, which 
delayed the picture’s release, occurred 


— 


in the sound track; many reels neede; 
re-recording. 

“Becky Sharp” took more than foy 
months to produce and cost well aboy 
$1,000,000. Mamoulian worked his cas 
at top speed. One day after a letter. 
perfect rehearsal, the tall dark-haire; 
director signaled for the cameras t 
start turning. Actors took their places 
bells rang the warning note for silence 

Just then a soundproof door slamme; 
at one end of the studio. Onto the set 
ignoring red-light signals, walked , 
well-dressed young man with a party 
of friends. ‘Here you see a scene 
actually in the process of being taken,” 
he explained. “There is the color 
cameras. Over here you see Migs 
Hopkins, one of the stars.” 

Mamoulian spluttered. He tore his 
hair. Then he subsided into a chair 
and waved the cast to rest. “After 
all,” he said weakly, “it’s his money 
he’s wasting—-not mine.” 


PRopUCcER: The money-waster was 
John Hay Whitney, who with his 
cousin, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, 
two years ago organized Pioneer Pic. 
tures, producers of “Becky Sharp.’ 

Since Jock Whitney’s graduation 
from Yale in 1926 he has put his multi- 
millions into many ventures: horse- 
racing, polo, aviation, even a flyer into 
the theatre—losing $100,000 on Peter 
Arno’s musical, “Here Goes the Bride.” 

The 31-year-old sportsman has long 
had an urge to try his hand in films, 
one of the country’s major industries. 
The perfection of three-color Techni- 
color and its successful use in Disney's 
Silly Symphonies, gave Whitney his 
chance. With the help of Merian C. 
Cooper, RKO producer-executive, Whit- 
ney launched Pioneer to produce color 
pictures only. 

For advice on color they called in 
one of the stage’s most talented set and 
costume designers, Robert Edmond 
Jones—at $1,000 a week. 

Critics felt he earned his pay. With 
each costume and each set he worked 
toward one goal—harmony: “When 
producers first learned that color could 
be used in films six or seven years ago, 
they lost their heads. Their slogan 
was: if we’re having color lets give 
them lots of it. That isn’t the idea at 
all. Color should be no more prominent 
than it is in everyday life.” 


Moops: Mamoulian and Jones used 
color psychology deliberately to height- 
en the story. For quiet scenes they 
stressed soft, somber hues. But to 
emphasize the excitement of the call to 
colors that interrupted the Duchess’s 
dance, they deepened the color mood. 

Napoleon’s cannon boomed at Water- 
loo; fear spread .among the dancers. 
Immediately sharp rich purples, blues, 
and reds displaced soft blues amd 
mauves. For his crescendo Mamoulian 
packed red-coated officers solidly for 
sequence after sequence: “Red displays 
danger and excitement faster than any 
number of words.” 

Critics felt that this preoccupation 
with color mood blocked the film's 
movement by creating a series of jerky 
episodes. But Mamoulian stood by his 
direction; he had achieved what he 
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wanted. In directing mob scenes the 
35-year-old Russian wields a_ baton, 
like an orchestra leader. He keeps the 
action of extras subdued in spots where 
it would interfere with the principals, 
and active when the scene calls for 
complete participation. He times his 
smaller scenes with a metronome. 


PROMOTER: The’ three-component 
process used in “Becky Sharp” bears 
little relation to the earlier and un- 
successful two-color Technicolor. 

Since 1906—21 years before movies 
talked—inventors have been playing 
with the idea of filming pictures in 
natural color. The first attempt—Kine- 
macolor, invented by an American, 
Charles Urban—used two rotary shut- 
ters as color filters, one on the camera 
and one on the projector. Kinemacolor 
died as speedy a death as many of its 
successors. 

Technicolor rules the field today. Its 
success does not depend entirely on 
technical superiority. Many feel it 
would have. faltered like the rest but 
for the millions its president and pro- 
moter, Dr. Herbert Thomas Kalmus, 
has lured into its coffers. 


After Kalmus and Dr. Daniel Frost 
Comstock graduated from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology in 1904, 
they went abroad for further study, 
then taught at their alma mater. A 
few years later they organized an in- 
dustrial research firm with Burton 
Wescott. 

In 1912 Kalmus convinced William 
Coolidge, a Boston lawyer, it would be 
profitable to put color into movies. 
Comstock and Wescott had already 
started experiments with Technicolor; 
Coolidge became their first backer. 


Technicolor fluttered along limply 
for several years, doing little commer- 
cially. In 1921 the first picture ap- 
peared, “Toll of the Sea,” with Anna 
May Wong. Three years later Douglas 
Fairbanks made another, “The Black 
Pirate.” 

In 1924 internal eruptions blasted 
Kalmus, Comstock & Wescott apart. 
Comstock and Ernest Wescott—his 
brother Burton resigned in 1921—re- 
ceived control of the processes on 
household refrigeration and the appli- 
cation of chlorine to metallurgy. Kal- 
mus took Technicolor and called it 
square. 


InNvENTOR: To most, Kalmus and 
Technicolor mean the same; generally 
he gets credit for its invention though 
he himself has done no experimenting 
and holds no patents. The man most 
responsible for the new process is Jos- 
eph Arthur Ball, who studied physics 
and chemistry under Kalmus at M. I. T. 
Ball joined his former professor’s firm 
in 1915 to work under Dr. Leonard Tro- 
land, who until his death in 1932, di- 
rected the research that made all the 
— and Wescott patents obso- 
ete. 


In 1927 color broke out in a rash and 
subsided as quickly. Two fundamental 
faults account for the collapse. Pro- 
ducers’ demands for Technicolor film, 
Which then used only red and green 
colors, far exceeded the company’s 





laboratory capacity. Further, produc- 
ers had no color sense. 

Four years later, the heads of Tech- 
nicolor moved their laboratory and 
researchers from Boston to Hollywood. 
Ball’s inventions and improvements 
were the major factors in developing 
the three-component process. The 39- 
year-old inventor holds more than a 
dozen patents on it. 


Process: Technicolor’s three-color 
camera photographs three primary as- 
pects of a scene—red, green, and blue 
—plus the three complementary sub- 
tractive colors—magenta, cyan or blue- 
green, and yellow—onto three separate 
films, simultaneously. 

Each of these negatives registers a 
photographic record in black and white 
of the primary colors; the negative 
sensitive to red outlines the red por- 
tions of the scene, the blue and green 
likewise, plus the intensity of light 
that strikes them. 

From these color-separation nega- 
tives, developers print matrices—like 
plates in photographic printing—with 
positive relief images in hardened gel- 
atin on their surfaces. The relief or 
raised portion of the matrix for the 
red represents the spots in the scene 
where the least red occurred, the low 
parts where most red occurred. Simi- 
larly with the other matrices. 

The matrices are then dyed their 
complementary primaries: the red be- 
comes cyan which records in relief 
all the red elements in the picture; 
the blue becomes yellow, and the green 
becomes magenta. When dyed matrices 
are printed in turn on the positive film 
—first yellow, then cyan, and finally 
magenta—the original colors result. 

In manufacturing costs alone a 
Technicolor film costs more than three 
times as much as a black-anc-white. 

To shoot an average-length color- 
less film of 7,000 feet, some 66,000 
feet of film unwind before the cutters 
go to work. With Technicolor’s three 
films this triples, running to a total of 
198,000 feet. 

Technicolor charges 5% cents a foot 
for printing and 2 cents a foot for de- 
veloping. For the average 200 prints 
needed for national distribution of a 
full-length feature Technicolor receives 
well over $100,000 on printing and de- 
veloping alone. 


FuTURE: Despite the expense, Ball 
feels confident of success commercially 
as well as technically: “Right now we 
have it 90-per-cent perfect. A few more 
years and we’ll approach 99 per cent. 
That’s as close as we can get.” 

Whether the public wants color films 
or not, a wave of Technicolor is immi- 
nent. Pioneer has optional contracts 
with Technicolor to produce eight more 
pictures; six other producers plan color 
features this year. 

As soon as Walt Disney’s two-year 
exclusive rights for colored cartoons 
expire in September, five other firms 
plan to produce thirteen Technicolor 
cartoons each. The fad seemingly will 
not limit itself to America. In Europe 
at present, Dr. Kalmus is negotiating 
with British, French, and German film 
companies. 
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Born: to Norma Shearer, film ac- 
tress, and Irving Thalberg, director, an 
8-pound daughter, at Cedars of Leban- 
on Hospital, Hollywood. 

BrrTupay: Max Marston, Walker 
Cup golfer and 1923 amateur cham- 
pion, 43, June 12. 


Don Budge, tennis player, 20, June 
13. He practiced in England with the 
United States Davis Cup team. 


Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
opera singer, 74, June 15. She attended 
the wedding in Coronado, Calif., of her 
granddaughter-namesake to Henry Pe- 
terson Rumble of Philadelphia. 

ENGAGED: Mary Hall Caine of Lon- 
don, granddaughter of the late Hall 
Caine, British novelist, and Arthur G. 
M. Gelardi, son of Commendatore Giul- 
io Gelardi, manager of the Park Lane 
Hotel, New York. 


William Robert (Bill) Bonthron, track 
star (see page 16), and Marion Mc- 
Lennan Lineaweaver of Princeton. They 
will marry in Montreal June 27. 

MarriED: Pearl Buck, novelist, and 
Richard J. Walsh, her publisher, in 
Reno, two hours after she divorced Dr. 
John Lossing Buck. At the same time, 
the former Ruth Abbott had divorced 
the publisher. The first Mrs. Walsh 
attended her ex-husband’s wedding to 
Mrs. Buck, with whom she lived while 
they established divorce residence. 


Clara Frances Grant, daughter of Col. 
Ulysses S. Grant 3d, granddaughter of 
Elihu Root and greatgranddaughter of 
President Grant, and Lt. Paul E. Rue- 
stow, secretly, May 18, in Hempstead, 
Long Island. 


Katrina McCormick, daughter of for- 
mer Representative Ruth Hanna Mc- 
Cormick Simms and granddaughter of 
Mark Hanna, and Courtlandt D. 
Barnes Jr. of New York, in Washing- 
ton Cathedral, Washington. 


Margaret Fishback, New Yorker 
magazine poet and R. H. Macy & Co. 
copywriter, and Alberto Gastone An- 
tolini, rug buyer in the New York de- 
partment store, at her mother’s home, 
Washington, D. C. 


Robert E. Sherwood, playwright who 
wrote “Reunion in Vienna’; and Made- 
line Hurlock Connelly, divorced wife of 
Marc Connelly, playwright who wrote 
“The Green Pastures’; in Budapest. 


Rolland J. Hamilton, American Radi- 
ator Co. president, and Helen H. Hutch- 
ison in the chapel of the First Presby- 
terian Church, New York. 

ARRIVED: Aimee Semple McPherson, 
Los Angeles evangelist, in New York, 
from a five-months’ round-the-world 
tour. She brought back a new book, 
a new opera, 250 hymns, costumes 
from every country she visited, memo- 
ries of a visit with Gandhi, hair blonder 
than ever, and no husband. Had she 
done things to her hair? “Well, I use 
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a rinse. But I believe everybody in 
Christian work should look as nice as 
she can.” Would she marry again? 
“Jamais!” (She has been to Paris, too.) 


John D. Rockefeller Sr., at Lake- 
wood, N. J., from his Winter home at 
Ormond Beach, Fla. He tried to evade 
reporters by having the train flagged. 
He alighted several hundred yards from 
the station. For the first time in local 
memory, he drove away in a sedan 
instead of his usual open car. 

Diep: Franz von Mendelssohn, 69, 
senior partner of Mendelssohn & Co., 
German banking firm, former Reichs- 
bank director, and from 1914 to 1931 
president of the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce, of a stroke, in Berlin. He 
was a descendant of the composer. 
Because of his Jewish blood, he went 
into voluntary retirement after Hitler’s 
advent. 


Sir Horace Edmund Avory, 83, Judge 
of the King’s Bench Division of the 
British High Courts, of pernicious ane- 
mia complicated by a heart attack, at 
Rye, England. The frail, weak-voiced 
oldest English Justice, though not a 
“hanging judge,” had a reputation for 
extreme severity. He presided over 
many notable cases, among them that 
of the swindler Clarence Hatry. Last 
Summer he heard Princess Irina Yous- 
soupoff’s successful libel suit against 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


Other Deaths: Henry Harper Bene- 
dict, 90, sole surviving founder of the 
Remington Typewriter Co. which he 
headed from 1886 to 1913 ... Dr. 
Charles Russell Bardeen, 64, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin Medical School 
since 1907 . . . Charles Porter Dickin- 
son, 81, pioneer hydro-electric power 
developer in New York State, and with 
his son and Igor Sikorsky founder of 
the Sikorsky Aviation Corp. ... Dr. 
Edward Salisbury Dana, 85, former 
Yale Professor of Physics and the 
country’s foremost minerologist. 


Sick List: King George V (bronchial 


wipe WORLD 
Miss Katrina McCormick Be. 


comes Mrs. Courtland Barnes Jr. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Aimee Semple McPherson Brought 
Back Memories of Mahatma Gandhi 


catarrh and Silver Jubilee strain): 
resting at Sandringham. 


Ellsworth Vines, tennis player 
(bruised in auto accident): recovering. 


Mrs. Ellsworth Vines: (head cut in 
auto accident): recovering in Clinton, 
Iowa, hospital. 


Senator James Couzens of Michigan 
(diabetic disorder): under treatment in 
Detroit. 


Eddie Cantor, comedian (abdominal 
operation): recovering satisfactorily 
in Hollywood home. 


Greta Garbo, film actress (sea sick- 
ness): after two days left her bed 
aboard S. S. Kungsholm en route to 
Sweden. 


Joseph Krchmar, 48, first person in 
world to undergo a heart operation 
for angina pectoris (convalescence): 
released after seventeen weeks from 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, appar- 
ently in perfect health. 
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RANSOM: Kidnaper’s Attorney 
Denied He Got Cut of the Loot 


In Oklahoma City’s Federal court 
appeared a little man with a fondness 
for light gray suits, green shirts, and 
red ties. Two. years ago, in similar 
costume, he had clowned his way 
through the Urschel kidnaping trial. 
Last week he was more serious. Ben 
B. Laska, Denver attorney, faced 
charges of knowingly accepting part 
of Charles F. Urschel’s $200,000 ran- 
som as fee for unsuccessfully defending 
Albert Bates in the 1933 trial. 

Accused with him stood three Bates 
relatives, who pleaded guilty and Har- 
vey Bailey’s lawyer in the Urschel case, 
James C. Mathers—Young Jimmy, to 
distinguish him from Uncle Jimmy, his 
lawyer-father. Prosecution and de- 
fense devoted little attention to Math- 
ers; both concentrated on Laska. 


ACME 
Ben Laska Clowned Two Years Ago; 
This Year He Was More Serious 





He began the trial with a blanket ob- 
jection to the conspiracy indictment. 
Federal Judge Edgar S. Vaught turned 
him down: “One may become part of a 
conspiracy by a single act, if it can be 
shown that person had knowledge of 
the conspiracy and had an ultimate 
part in its execution.” 

For the prosecution the Bates rela- 
tives testified that Laska not only got 
part of the kidnap money but helped 
them dispose of the rest. Laska 
clamored a screaming denial. 

But the jury did not believe him. To 
Judge Vaught, who presided over the 
original Urschel trial—the first Fed- 
eral prosecution for kidnaping—the 
jurors brought the nation’s first ver- 
dicts in the case of kidnapers’ lawyers. 
By the Judge’s order they acquitted 
Mathers for lack of evidence. They 
convicted Laska. Judge Vaught then 
paroled the Bates relatives for testi- 
fying in the trial. On Laska he post- 
poned sentence pending an appeal. 


* 
INSULL-BOB: 


Two Promoters Stands at 3-All 


Trial-Score of 


Samuel Insull and Charles V. Bob 
last week tied their trial-score, 3 to 3. 

Seven years ago in Chicago, Insull 
rode high. His huge chain of illuminat- 
ing plants and other utilities had a long 
history of success behind it. His name 
graced the stationery of important civic 
committees. His donations set up the 
Chicago Civic Opera. 

That same year, Bob had just come 
out of the West to New York. From an 
almost legendary career as Colorado 
mining promoter, he turned to building 
up a mining corporation newspapers 
likened to the Insull domain. 

Bob’s interests included illuminating 
plants and a proposal to merge 47 air- 
plane manufacturing companies into a 
hemisphere-girdling unit. His pink face 
loomed up in night clubs and at meet- 
ings of important civic groups. His do- 
nations made possible the first Byrd 


Samuel Insull (Right), His Son Samuel Insull Jr. (Left), and Har- 
old L. Stuart: In Chicago a Directed Verdict Acquitted All Three 


Antarctic Expedition; in return he had 
an Antarctic mountain rahge named 
after him. 

But in 1930 the Bob illuminating 
plant started trembling. Accountants 
went over his books. By the time they 
finished, a Federal grand jury had in- 
dicted him for using the mails to de- 
fraud. Then Bob disappeared. Later he 
announced a business trip had taken 
him to Mexico. , 

Before Judge John C. Knox in Fed- 
eral Court he stood trial for 42 days. 
After 28 hours’ deliberation the jury 
disagreed. Later Bob went on trial 
again before Judge John M. Woolsey. 
That trial lasted 80 days; deliberations 
took 48 hours; still no agreement. 

In Chicago in 1932 Samuel Insull’s 
utility empire descended in a $3,000,- 
000,000 crash. A State grand jury in- 
dicted him for embezzlement; a Federal 
grand jury charged him with using the 
mails to defraud and with transferring 
his bankrupt companies’ assets to fa- 
vored creditors. 

Samuel Insull disappeared, then 
turned up in Europe, darting over to 
Greece. An eighteen-month extradition 
fight ended with his arrest in Turkey 
and his journey back to Chicago. Be- 
fore Federal Judge James H. Wilker- 
son he went on trial for mail fraud for 
54 days. The jury deliberated two 
hours, then acquitted him and his six- 
teen co-defendants. In March his State 
embezzlement trial ended after a week 
with another acquittal. 

Last week Bob and Insull both ended 
their third trials. Bob’s in New York 
had taken 63 days. Insull, before Judge 
Knox who presided over Bob’s first 
trial, sat in a Chicago court room three 
days. The third Bob jury deliberated 31 
hours and returned a third disagree- 
ment. The third Insull jury heard Judge 
Knox instruct them the evidence was 
insufficient; they returned a third ac- 
quittal. 


. 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Young Negro’s 


Plea Makes Justice Reconsider 


In Washington, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Owen J. Roberts thought over the 
case of Angelo Herndon, young Negro 
Communist convicted of violating an 
1866 insurrection statute. May 20 Jus- 
tice Roberts had voted with the ma- 
jority of six to deny Supreme Court 
relief because Herndon had not raised 
the question of constitutionality in the 
lower courts. Last week he stayed 
execution of Herndon’s eighteen- to 
twenty-year chain-gang sentence pend- 
ing Supreme Court action next Fall on 
his plea for a new hearing. 

DisMIsseD: By Judge Jules Des- 
marais of Montreal, charges against 
Sam, Allan, Harry, and Abe Bronfman. 
Last Fall the Canadian Government ac- 
cused them and 61 others of conspiracy 
to defraud it of $5,000,000 liquor taxes. 
Judge Desmarais decided the contested 
sales in Newfoundland and St. Pierre 
and Miquelon were not illegal and that 
evidence did not support the conspiracy 
charges. 
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MEDICINE: Some 1935 Oddities: 


Brain Washand Stomach Camera 


The United States averages one doc- 
tor for 808 inhabitants. 

Last week Atlantic City could have 
handled almost any combination of 
plagues or calamities. The New Jersey 
resort harbored one physician or sur- 
geon for every five and a half citizens. 


Some 12,000 doctors—the greatest 


number ever to meet—came together- 


for five days in the combined annual 
conventions of the American Medical 
Association and the Canadian Medical 
Association. The United States group, 
largest of its kind in the world, marked 


Dr. Robert Williams, Bell Telephone Laboratory 
Worker, Isolated the Rare Vitamin Known As B-1 


its 86th birthday. The Canadians con- 
vened for the 66th time. 

To Atlantic City the doctors repre- 
sented just one more incursion of 
tourists. They rode in boardwalk 
wheelchairs, danced on the Steel Pier, 
sampled the Jersey brews in hotel tap- 
rooms, and maneuvered to get close- 
ups of four Nobel Prize winners: 
George H. Whipple, George R. Minot, 
Frederick G. Banting, and Charles H. 
Best. 


To the doctors the convention repre- 
sented a golden opportunity to read 
their findings, in some cases resulting 
from many years of dogged research. 
Perhaps at no other medical convention 
has such a number of important papers 
claimed the attention of leading scien- 
tists and offered lesser fry incentive for 
thought and experimentation. 


Brain’ Wasn: Infantile paralysis, 


meningitis, sleeping sickness,—almost 
any brain-inflaming disease—generally 
turns doctors to fatalism. They know 
how to help patients with opiates and 
purgatives, and reduce fever with ice 
and baths. Sometimes immune serums 
help—preparations taken from _ the 
blood of persons who survived the dis- 
eases. But science heretofore has 
lacked a definite, efficacious treatment 
for cerebral fevers. 

Last week an assistant pediatrics 
professor from Syracuse University’s 
medical school made the convention 
sit up. Dr. George M. Retan, in his 
paper “Forced Perivascular Drainage 
of the Central Nervous System,” ex- 
plained how five years of research led 
him to an almost incredibly simple 
cure for brain inflammations. 

Amazed delegates watched him take 


INTERNATIONAL 


a life-size doll and pretend to slit its 
ankle-vein and stick a drain-needle at 
the base of its spine. For three and a 
half. hours, Dr. Retan explained, he in- 
jected through the vein a solution of 
ordinary table salt in distilled water. 
This mild wash thinned the blood. 

The thinned blood, rising to the brain 
region, reduced its osmotic pressure— 
the vital force that makes food sub- 
stances pass through cell walls to form 
body tissue. The “brain wash” passed 
through the capillaries, produced com- 
plex chemical and electrical changes in 
the surrounding tissue and so broke 
down the poisons. These dripped away 
through the spinal drain. 

Dr. Retan pointed out this wash 
acted not only directly but also selec- 
tively. The brain bath, with “an in- 
telligence of its own,” sought out and 
relieved any and all inflammation - 
ters in the patient’s body. 


Two such baths cured a child of §¢. 
Vitus dance. One brain wash limbereg 
a paralyzed tongue in half an hour. 
Of three sleeping sickness victims thus 
treated, two recovered immediately, 
The third died from other causes. Baths 
completely cured four infantile par. 
alysis cases caught within five days, 
Of two patients with full blown cases, 
one died and the other markedly im. 
proved. 


ViTAMIN B-1: For several years doc- 
tors have known the rare Vitamin B-] 
—sometimes called Vitamin F—as an 
antineurotic substance; its absence jp 
diet caused nerve inflammation. In the 
Philippines and other rice eating coun- 
tries, its lack brought whole popula- 
tions down with beriberi, killing thou- 
sands. 

A year ago Robert R. Williams, lank, 
bald Bell Telephone laboratory work- 
er, isolated B-1. He gave a few crys- 
tals to Drs. Martin G. Vorhaus and Sid- 
ney Berkowitz of New York. Last 
week they told the convention what 
they did with them. 


They sorted out 11 people who had 
arm neuritis and 33 with general neu- 
ritis, heretofore never cured. They fed 
them pinhead doses of the precious, 
$300-a-gram concentration—1,600 times 
as potent as any B-1 substance now on 
the market. The 44 patients recovered; 
of 56 others treated 48 others got re- 
lief, 8 failed to respond. 


Vein Sores: Torturously painful vari- 
cose veins make fallow ground for a 
crop of ulcers. To do away with these 
sores inside the veins doctors generally 
have resorted to surgery. Last week 
Dr. Irving 8S. Wright of Columbia Pres- 
byterian Medical Center, New York, 
told them of a new method. 


His technique borrows a_ process 
known to all electroplaters. First he 
wraps the ailing arm or leg in asbestos 
soaked in a 0.5 per cent acetyl-beta- 
methyl-choline chloride solution. To 
this bandage he hooks the positive 
electrode of an electric circuit. He 
puts the negative pole against the pa- 
tient’s neck, then turns on the current. 


The electricity carries choline ions 
through the skin and deposits them in 
the varicose vein. This dilates the 
vein, drawing an increased blood sup- 
ply. The fresh flow, Dr. Wright found, 
generally heals the ulcer. He cured 
one ulcer he knew to be 37 years old. 


SuicivE: Bichloride of mercury, close 
chemical cousin of common calomel, 
annually brings death to hundreds of 
persons tired of living. They choose it 
because of its low cost, availability, 
and mortal efficiency. Last week Dr. 
Sanford M. Rosenthal, worker in 
Washington’s National Institute of 
Health, revealed how he yanked back 
from their graves 26 out of 29 corro- 
sive sublimate swallowers. 

Into attempted suicides he pumped 
formaldehyde sulphoxylate. He in- 
jected it and also made them drink it. 
The antedote performed similarly in 
the digestive tract and in the blood. It 
precipitated the mercury into harmless 
solid lumps. The lumps in the blood 
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Mason (Left), President-Elect and Dr. 


J. S. McLester, Present Head, at the American 


Medical Association’s 


went to the kidneys, which washed 
them away. 


PINEAL GLAND: A year ago Dr. Leon- 
ard Rowntree, former Mayo clinician 
and leading endocrinologist, told what 
he—with Drs. Jefferson H. Clark of 
Philadelphia and A. M. Hanson of 
Faribault, Mitnn.—had found about the 
ductless thymus gland. The flabby, 
gray “badge on the heart’”—a calf’s 
sweetbread — pronouncedly influenced 
growth and sexual precocity. Thymus 
extract doses caused rats to bear 
young in 42 instead of 60 days. The 
three gland specialists then turned to 
the pineal gland, seated at the brain’s 
base and one of the system’s most 
mysterious parts. 

Some scientists surmise the pineal 
gland may represent vestigial remains 
of a third eye in the back of prehistoric 
man’s head. But no one knows ex- 
actly what function it may or may not 
perform. Drs. Rowntree, Clark, and 
Hanson tried to find out. 
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86th Annual Convention 


Results of a year’s work, announced 
last week, remained inconclusive. But 
they furnished a basis for further re- 
search. The doctors dosed five gener- 
ations of rats with pineal extract. The 
fifth generation produced freakish, 
dwarfed monstrosities one-third nor- 
mal size. They had short snouts, bulg- 
ing jowls, and popping eyes. 

Dr. Rowntree hinted at something 
medical men have long suspected: that 
pineal gland tumors produce dwarfish, 
stocky, badly-formed human beings. 


QuinTs: Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, de- 
liverer of the Dionne quintuplets, ar- 
rived in Atlantic City “just an ordi- 
nary doctor to see the big men of medi- 
cine.” He presided over an exhibit of 
“quints” charts and talked to report- 
ers. He also addressed a luncheon of 
doctors’ wives. 

He revealed: “I am surprised to hear 
so many physicians mispronounce 
‘quintuplets’.”’ It is pronounced kwin- 
tuplets, accent first syllable. 





INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Sanford Rosenthal Snatched 26 Would-Be Suicides Away From Death 


ULcerRs: Doctors have long recog- 
nized milk and an alkaline diet as the 
best jreatment for stomach ulcers. 
That they often fail to overcome ulcer- 
fostering stomach acidity must be 
blamed on the treatment, some decided 
last week. 

Four years ago Dr. Asher Winkel- 
stein of New York’s Mt. Sinai Hospital 
hit upon a new technique. He noted 
that ordinary methods called for day- 
treatment only. This allowed the stom- 
ach to build up acidity overnight. 

Dr. Winkelstein made a patient swal- 
low a %-inch rubber tube ending in a 
metal spray nozzle. Through this he 
slowly dripped milk. Over a 24-hour 
period the patient got three quarts of 
milk and three teaspoonfuls of sodium 
bicarbonate. At the end of three weeks 
the first patient ever to get the “con- 
tinuous drip” treatment had a healed 
stomach. Since then Dr. Winkelstein 
has cured 150 ulcer patients. 


GALL BLADDER: In gall bladder opera- 
tions, even topnotch surgeons expect to 
lose one out of ten patients. Compli- 
cations hit ten put of thirty persons 
after the pear-shaped bile reservoir is 
cut away from its perch on the under 
surface of the liver. Bungling sur- 
geons lose as many as 30 per cent of 
such patients. Last week Dr. Max 
Thorek, brilliant Chicago surgeon, told 
how to cut down mortality. 

First he went over the usual proced- 
ure—opening of the abdomen and com- 
plete removal of the gall bladder from 
the liver. Drains, inserted to carry 
off seepage, must remain in place for 
weeks. 

Frequently, despite the greatest care, 
bile ducts in the old bladder-bed con- 
tinue to ooze. This fluid sometimes 
drops on the abdominal membrane, the 
peritoneum. The poison causes periton- 
itis. 

Dr. Thorek departed from the class- 
ical routine. He carefully snipped away 
all the bladder except the part at- 
tached to the liver. Then he care- 
fully worked over this area with an 
electric knife. This instrument cauter- 
izes the bladder base, destroying gall 
ducts and closing blood vessels. Over 
the clean dry surface Dr. Thorek 
stretched a sickle-shaped strip of liga- 
ment—tissue from the abdominal wall. 
After this he sewed the patients up. 
Results in 127 cases: no seepage, no 
hemorrhages, no peritonitis, no deaths. 


EvecTion: Later the doctors took 
time out to honor the University of 
Virginia Medical School. They elected 
one graduate, Dr. James Tate Mason of 
Seattle, A.M.A. president. He takes 
office next year. Meantime another 
Virginia graduate, Dr. James Somer- 
ville McLester of Birmingham, elected 
at last year’s convention, assumed the 
office. 

Dr. McLester, 68, graduated with 
Virginia’s class of '99. Then he took 
post-graduate work at Goettingen, 
Freiberg, Munich, and Berlin. In 1919 
he got back from A.E.F..service. Since 
then he has taught medicine at the 
University of Alabama. 
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AVIATION 





DOGFIGHT: American @bearver 
Repels a British Air Attack 


Virtually every American aviation 
executive who got the June issue of 
Aero Digest hurriedly thumbed to page 
16. A month ago many had read in 
The Aeroplane, British trade journal, 
Charles Grey Grey’s scathing denuncia- 
tion of American aviation. They hoped 
Cyril Cassidy Caldwell, associate Di- 
gest editor, would write an equally bit- 
ter reply. Last week Cy met the chal- 
lenge. 

Literary fights between the choleric, 
58-year-old British writer and the 6- 
foot, 200-pound American editor are not 
new. This joust drew distinction pure- 
ly from the scope of Grey’s blast, ‘“'The 
Great American Airway Bluff.” It 
started: 

“America’s biggest bluff at the pres- 
ent moment is the wonderful perform- 
ance of American airways. I love a 
good bluffer ... Like all the best peo- 
ple and things in America, the game 
of bluff was imported from England 
and developed on a mass production 
basis ... 

“If we are to believe what we hear 
in the press... the average American 
transcontinental air-liner has about the 
capacity of a pullman car... cruises 


‘% 





at anything over 200 miles-an-hour... 

“Now let’s have a look at the true 
figures .. .” 

Grey gave average cruising speeds 
of airline fleets: United, 127 miles an 
hour; American Air Lines, 137; TWA, 
149; Western Air Express, 121. 


COMEBACK: Caldwell read the article, 
chewed his pipe-stem, and snapped: 
“Everybody else lay off. He’s mine. 
Built to order for me.” 

Then he started checking on the Eng- 
lishman’s data. He found it came from 
Department of Commerce figures issued 
last year after companies got tempo- 
rary airmail contracts. At that time 
they used old reserve planes for mail 
service—anything that would answer 
the minimum 110 miles-an-hour re- 
quirement. Many training and obso- 
lete ships stored away in hangars low- 
ered general averages the Department 
of Commerce fixed. 

But all this time passengers rode in 
sleek new planes. Moreover, Grey ap- 
parently compared speeds of American 
planes at their most unfavorable cruis- 
ing levels with British craft at their 
most favorable altitudes. 

He rated United’s Boeings, for ex- 
ample, as only 15 miles per hour faster 
than the British De Haviland D.H. 86’s. 
But he picked United’s speed at sea 
level, although “American airlines aft- 
er exhaustive experiments,’ Caldwell 
observed sarcastically, “have found it 


practically impossible to fly from New 
York to San Francisco at sea level.” 

From coast to coast, including time 
on the ground during six stops, United 
makes 160 miles an hour. At 5,009 
feet its 247’s cruise at 171 miles per 
hour and at 12,000 feet its 247-D’s at 
189. Caldwell sneered at England’s 44. 
mile-an-hour slower plywood De Hayi- 
lands: “I wouldn’t think of passing 
(one) without raising my hat. I always 
show respect to the aged.” 

He chided his handsome, monocled 
British opponent for failing to note 
speeds of historic planes in the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Studious flyers consider Cy Caldwell 
as probably the country’s most-read 
aviation writer. He can bite with sat- 
ire, evoke robust guffaws, or simply 
stick to plain, accurate reporting. He 
seldom pulls punches. He rarely irks 
those of whom he writes. All know 
they get equal treatment. For his part 
Caldwell admits: 

“T tell the truth—because it is prof- 
itable now . . . When it isn’t, I may 
have to do something else.” 


Swim: Caldwell, born in Bridgetown, 
Nova Scotia, got his first job at 14, in 
a packing house. Later he worked in 
a bank, then on the stage. In 1914 he 
barnstormed New England in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” Two years later he joined 
the Royal Flying Corps and drew night 
bombing duty in France and the Zep- 
pelin patrol in England. 

After dreary months with the Army 
of Occupation at Cologne he returned 
to Canada and joined the flying Forest 
Patrol. Then he became test pilot for 
Glenn L. Martin. Later he started an 
airline in Haiti. In 1926 he began writ- 
ing feature articles for Aero Digest. 

He got his greatest aviation thrill 
while piloting passengers between De- 
troit and Cleveland for the Thompson 
Aeronautical Corp. A storm forced his 
hydroplane down on Lake Erie and put 
full responsibility for a German co- 
pilot, a mechanic, and a middle-aged 
schoolteacher-passenger on Caldwell. 

He made them all put on lifebelts 
and climb out of the plane so their 
weight wouldn’t drag it down. Then 
he told the German and the mechanic 
to look after the woman while he sought 
help. 

The husky pilot swam four miles to 
a ship lane. A steamer hove into view 
but didn’t see him. Then Caldwell 
started to swim eleven miles to the Ca- 
nadian shore. After going two miles 
he saw another ship. He swam smack 
into its path. This time the lookout 
spotted him. 

Caldwell led the ship to the plane. 
From the deck he yelled down to the 
teacher: “Remember me? I promised 
to get a ship. How do you like this 
one?” 

Caldwell refuses all requests for pic- 
tures from various aviation handbooks 
and magazines because “I always feel 
it’s better to leave me to the imagina- 
tion, to intrigue the reader.” The writ- 
er has the build of an All-American 
tackle. Habitually he dangles a light 
pipe from his jaws; heavy ones hurt his 
teeth. 
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HUDSON GOES ON and ON 


beating the best that other cars can do 


IN PERFORMANCE 


This Hudson stock sedan smashed 32 
official A.A.A. records for its class and 
4 unlimited-class closed car records at 
Muroe Lake, Cal., last April. Top speed 
—over 93 miles an hour for 5 miles. 
Average—over 85 miles an hour for 1000 
miles and beyond. 


IN RUGGEDNESS 


t 


Hudson gives you the extra protection 
of America’s first bodies all of steel! Steel 
inner structure; steel front, back, sides, 
floor, and scientifically sound-deadened 
steel roof. Not a bit of wood in any 
structural part—the strongest, safest 
type of construction yet developed. 


Hudson’s Rotary-Equalized brakes have 
amazed America. In city after city, 
Hudson sedans loaded with five adult 
passengers have cut nearly in half the 
stopping distances police call per- 
fect. Have proved Hudson’s quicker, safer, 
straight-line stopping. 


20.1 miles per gallon—in a big, power- 
ful 8-cylinder car! That’s the average 
of recent Hudson economy tests in 
cities all over the country. Each car 
used exactly 5 gallons of gas. Average 
distance— 100.595 miles! Both fuel mea- 
surement and distances officially checked! 


Piling Fact on Fact.. Record 
on Record . . Proof on Proof 


You may never want to drive a 
car five miles at 93 electrically mea- 
sured miles an hour. Probably 
you'll never care to drive a thou- 
sand miles at 85 miles an hour. 
But you do want a car with the fine 
engineering and construction—the 
power and ruggedness—it takes to 
do these things. 


Economy and Safety PROVED 


You don’t expect to equal “‘econ- 
omy test” mileage in everyday 
driving. But these nation-wide 
economy runs have proved for you 
what every 1935 Hudson owner 
knows—that Hudson regularly 
gives big car performance at small 
car expense. 


And what a wonderful feeling 
of security to know you are con- 
stantly protected by Hudson’s abil- 
ity always to STOP in a short, 
straight line and by the extra 
strength and safety of America’s 
first bodies all of steel. 


These are only a few of many 
features you get in a Hudson Six or 
Eight that are not combined in any 
other car. Your first ride in a 1935 
Hudson will show you the thril- 
ling difference! Drive one today! 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Michigan 
Hudson Motors of Canada, Ltd,, Tilbury, Ont. 


“1 don't blame her for 
being proud of that 
New Hudson!“ 
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SILVER: Treasury Bought Almost Three Times 
World’s Output but Price Is Still Far Below $1.29 


Militant silver-bloc Senators two 
months back, beat joyous verbal tom- 
toms; the metal’s world prices rampaged 
upward to 81 cents an ounce. Twice 
President Roosevelt, to keep in the race, 
boosted the Treasury’s price for newly 
mined domestic silver. His final jump 
set a level of 77.57 cents. Patrick A. 
McCarran chortled. The beefy Nevada 
Senator predicted the Treasury would 
match the world price “within 24 hours.” 


question the wisdom of this policy.” 

The tall Cabinet officer ignored Mc- 
Carran’s demand for an explanation of 
the price drop. Silver’s “sudden and 
abnormal” rise in April Morgenthau at- 
tributed to manipulation by speculative 
interests: “The disappearance of this 
unhealthy condition and influence has 
been a wholesome development.” 

On the third question, Morgenthau 
defended the Treasury’s operations. The 


KEYSTONE 


Mr. and Mrs. MacKay: Postal’s Board Chairman Offers a Gleam of Hope 


But complaints flowed in from China 
and Mexico, both great users of silver 
as money. High prices for the metal 
threatened havoc in those countries. 
The Treasury stopped its price-raising. 
Speculators hesitated, then began to 
cash in profits by dumping their silver 
contracts. 

World silver prices slid downward. 
After they fell to 73 cents a fortnight 
ago, McCarran boomed a loud complaint 
to Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau: Had the Treasury sold any silver 
through the stabilization fund? Why 
had silver dropped 9 cents? What steps 
had the Treasury taken to carry out the 
provisions of the Silver Purchase Act? 


Repty: Last week Morgenthau gave 
a tart answer to the first question. Sta- 
bilization operations have to do primar- 
ily with international exchange relations 
which the Treasury’s fixed policy keeps 
secret: “Only those primarily interested 
in speculation in silver would seriously 


Silver Purchase Act directs the Treas- 
ury to purchase silver until monetary 
metal stocks consist of 25 per cent sil- 
ver and 75 per cent gold. Without set- 
ting a time limit, it permits a purchase 
price up to $1.29 cents an ounce. 

During the ten months ended May 1, 
1935, the Secretary revealed, Treasury 
purchases totaled 421,497,000 ounces, 
better than 42,000,000 a month on the 
average. The whole world produced 
only 156,000,000 ounces during this per- 
iod; some 60,000,000 went for industrial 
use. Thus Treasury purchases amounted 
to 2.7 times total world production and 
4.4 times world output of monetary sil- 
ver. They were 16.4 times greater than 
the 25,700,000 ounces mined in this 
countiry during the period. 


If the Treasury should decide to 
carpet Pennsylvania Avenue with the 
white metal for the next President’s 
inaugural ride from the White House 
to the Capitol, its 14,450 tons of ten 


months’ purchases would be nearly syf. 
ficient. The 44,000 cubic feet of silver 
would provide an almost inch-thick 
covering over the boulevard’s 80-feet 
width for the one and two-fifths miles. 


Stymie: The Treasury, however, does 
not get much closer to the Silver Pur. 
chase Act’s 1-to-3 goal. Last week the 
country’s monetary gold stocks struck 
a new high record of $9,016,000,000. The 
pre-devaluation peak of $5,013,000,000, 
reached Sept. 13, 1931, translated to the 
present 59.06-cent dollar basis would 
amount to $8,437,000,000. 

Estimates place present total Treas. 
ury silver stocks at slightly more than 
1,100,000,000 ounces. To reach a 1-to-3 
relation to present gold stocks, this 
amount would have to double, a physi- 
cal impossibility. A recent estimate by 
the Bank of England placed visible 
stocks of silver in the world outside the 
U. S. Treasury at only 653,000,000 
ounces. 

Senator McCarren growled at Mor- 
genthau’s reply: “What’s unhealthy 
about silver going up ... when Con- 
gress passed a bill directing that pur- 
chases be made until the price reached 
$1.29 and the Treasury promised to at- 
tain that price with reasonable speed?” 

But he postponed further silver-bloc 
action until he returns from a speech- 
making trip in the Middle West. 


a 
POSTAL: 1.T.&T. Subsidiary Asks 


ToReorganize UnderSection77B 


Last week Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corp. directors met gloomily in New 
York City. July 1 the giant communi- 
cations holding company must pay 
$1,270,000 in bond interest. But for 
four years it had steadily lost money. 

Directors saw only one way out: 
President George S. Gibbs asked a 
Federal Court authority to reorganize 
under Section 77B of the Bankruptcy 
Law. Judge Alfred C. Coxe signed an 
order continuing the management in 
control pending reorganization. Next 
month the court will hear any persons 
who disapprove the management. Def- 
inite reorganization plans have not been 
formulated but security holders are 
already forming protective committees. 

A recent statement to stockholders 
foreshadowed the petition. President 
Gibbs pointed out the corporation had 
been meeting interest by liquidating 
assets. It also had borrowed from the 
parent International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. 

His petition maintained the company, 
though solvent, could not meet obliga- 
tions as they matured. Therefore re- 
organization was the best way to 
preserve the going-concern value of the 
business and protect creditors and se- 
curity holders. 

The $120,000,000 corporation, formed 
seven years ago as a holding company 
for the MacKay companies, covers the 
nation with a network of telegraph 
lines and the world with radio. Ex- 
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tensive submarine telegraph cables link 
the United States with Europe and the 
Far East. 

Postal had a paid-in surplus of $11,- 
058,072 on Jan. i, 1931, but deficits 
pared this down to $647,629. For the 
frst quarter of the year loss after bond 
interest reached $661,965, against a loss 
of $176,710 in 1934’s comparative per- 
jod. 

Despite the ledger figures, Clarence 
H. MacKay, company chairman, felt 
optimistic: “The available reports to 
date for the second quarter of 1935 in- 
dicate an improvement in operating 
results as compared with the first quar- 
ter of 1935.” 


CEMETERIES: Bronze Plates V er- 
sus Angels and Dying Doves 


“We will soon take away the ex- 
pression of gloom and spooky atmos- 
phere and make cemeteries places of 
greater reverence and park-like gar- 
dens. 

“Most of the new cemeteries and the 
new acres in old graveyards are being 
restricted. 

“Tombstones with dying doves, little 
lambs, huge grave mounds, and their 
floating angels are forbidden.” 

With this keynote, members of the 
American Cemetery Owners Associa- 
tion met last week in New York’s Hotel 
Pennsylvania. They hailed a new era 
in graveyard design. 

But conservative cemetery men, ab- 
sent from the meeting, snorted. They 
labeled the speeches propaganda in 
favor of memorial parks, whose advent 
has torn the burying business into two 
warring factions. 


THIEVES: Most memorial parks bar 
tombstones or monuments as “archi- 
tectural monstrosities disfiguring the 
landscape.” They sell plot owners 
small bronze plaques set flush with the 
ground at the grave’s foot or head. By 
elaborate planting of trees and shrubs, 
memorial parks avoid the classical 
cemetery appearance. They look more 
like country estates or golf courses. 

Advocates offer economy as a fur- 
ther advantage. The careful trimming 
around tombstone edges makes lawn- 
cutting expensive in cemeteries con- 
taining monuments. Moreover, bronze 
markers cost only $25 to $100 each, de- 
pending on the carving and lettering. 
Stone memorials vary from $15 to 
$15,000,000—which the Hindu Shah 
Jehan paid for his favorite wife’s tomb, 
the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

Conversely, monument-makers and 
old-line cemetery owners insist plaques 
lack the beauty of richly carved gran- 
ite and marble. Bronze markers also 
attract thieves. Every year ghouls 
steal large numbers of them to sell as 
metal. Winter snow hides the mark- 
ers. Mourners can’t find their rela- 
tives’ graves. 


WeEppincs: Memorial parks also go 
in for other innovations. 

A Singing Tower dominates Pitts- 
burgh’s Allegheny County Memorial 
Park. Strollers who flock there on 





Picture of a man thinking out loud 
when he discovers the ZZYW& 





















Williams Glider Stroke 

















“Boy, the way that razor skims along 
with Williams Glider Brushless 
Shave. ‘The Glider Stroke’ they call 
it. Shows there zs something new in 
brushless shaves. Finer textured 
than the others I’ve tried . . . that’s 
why it spreads so quickly and you 
need so little. Thank heavens, it’s 
white so you can tell where your 


razor’s going. Nice and cool... 
and I like the smell. 


“Well, that’s the quickest, cleanest 
brushless I’ve ever used. My face 
feels great! Say, Mr. Reader, send in 
that coupon for a trial tube!” 


And remember, after every shave, @ 
dash of Aqua Velva. 


BY WILLIAMS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., Dept. NW-18 


Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. A. (LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 


T want to try out that “Glider Stroke”. Please send me a trial tube of Glider for the enclosed 3c in stamps. 


CatY ccccccccccccccccccccccceseceseceseeececesocose 


State. .ccvccsccccsccecccescsscssssece eeeeee e 
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AN IMPORTANT POINT 
OF INTEREST 


SITORS will find Boston's his- 
torical landmarks very absorbing 
indeed, but, for obvious reasons, 
the hotel they choose for their stay 
will be an even more important 
point of interest to them. 


The Bellevue’s excellent location on 
aristocratic Beacon Hill, opposite 
the State House and Common; its 
home-likeatmosphere of quiet charm 
and dignity; its real New England 
food; and its moderate rates ($2 
Single, $3 Double), make it the ideal 
headquarters for businesstravelerand 
summer tourist alike. 
Glenwood J. 
Sherrard, 
Managing 
Director 


Same 
management 
as the famous 
Parker House 

















-Sundays get the benefit of its’ organ 
and cathedral chimes—which an ampli- 
fier makes audible for. 10 miles around. 

A spire likewise stands in Forest 
Lawn Memorial Park, Glendale, Calif., 
burial place of Marie Dressler, Lon 
Chaney, and Florenz Ziegfeld. The 
Tower of Legends, brilliantly illumi- 
nated at night, guides aviators. Forest 
Lawn, which opened in 1917 has 
achieved the ultimate in non-funeral 
atmosphere: in its two chapels more 
than 6,000 couples have married. 


HymnBooks: Comparatively few 
traditional type cemeteries strive for 
gain; churches, municipalities, or mem- 
bership associations own most. 

Memorial parks, on the other hand, 
operate frankly as business proposi- 
tions. They have promoters and stock- 
holders. Usually they sell a prospect 
more cemetery space than he needs; 
in theory he will resell the surplus 
footage at a profit. Old-fashioned 
cemetery men shudder at the thought 
of speculating in God’s Acre. 

Memorial park promoters use ad- 











RpORATED 
NC ESTORS 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
60 State Street, Boston 
General Distributors 














THE POST INSTITUTE PRESENTS A 
REVOLUTIONARY HAIR DISCOVERY 


After twelve years of research, the Post 
Institute presents ULTRASOL, a new 
hair discovery, based on a new theory. 
Although Ultrasol has won most en- 
thusiastic endorsement from distinguished 
users, the ethics of the Institute preclude 
exaggerated claims. Intelligent men and 
womea, intent upon hair improvement, 
are invited to send for the treatise on 
Ultrasol, which will be mailed without 
cost or obligation. 


POST INSTITUTE 
_ Dept. N6 
105 East 16th St. 


vanced merchandising methods. They 
spend thousands of dollars for news- 
paper, billboard, and radio advertising. 

One enterprising Washington oper- 
ator sponsored a radio broadcast of 
church music; he invited listeners to 
write in for free hymnbooks. To 
5,000 persons who complied, salesmen 
personally delivered the hymnbooks— 
and sold $200,000 worth of cemetery 
lots. 

Critics admit some memorial parks 
function honestly. But they condemn 
many others as thoroughgoing rackets. 
Better Business Bureaus throughout 
the country have warned the public 
against dishonest practices of former 
real estate and security salesmen now 
in the cemetery game. 

Promoters buy a few acres of vacant 
land, subdivide it, and offer lots for 
sale on the instalment plan for $50 to 
$200 apiece. Often they get buyers by 
trickery. Salesmen promise a pros- 
pect to resell his lots at a substantial 
profit; to put pressure into the sale 
an accomplice sometimes poses as an 
eager bidder. Frequently gullible wid- 
ows and storekeepers sign innocent- 
looking papers which later turn out to 
be purchase contracts. 


Promoters sometimes sell a town 
more cemetery space than it can use 
for generations. Then they move on. 
Weeds soon overgrow the graves. 


Economy: Reputable memorial parks 
stoutly condemn such practices. 

The movement, which began twenty- 
odd years ago, thrived during the de- 
pression. Mourners lacked the money 
for mausoleums and monuments. 
More than 600 of these new-type 
burial grounds today dot the country. 
According to the A.C.O.A., in the past 
ten years some $400,000,000 has gone 
into memorial park space. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s 8,000 tradi- 
tional cemeteries have had a struggle. 
Economizing families have bought less 
ground or buried their dead in rela- 
tives’ lots. Many cemeteries have 
partiy. relaxed their conservatism. 








Some, “like “Mount Hebrori” Cemetery 
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KEYSTONE 
An Old Cemetery: Designers Lay Out 
New Ones to Look Like Golf Courses 


at Montclair, N. J., have introduced 
carillons; others advertise invitations 
to the public to inspect their grounds. 
For persons who dislike tombstones, 
they permit bronze markers. But old- 
school sticklers feel confident this trend 
is only a passing fad. 


INSURANCE: Hartford Co. Weath- 
ered $7,000,000 Fire Loss 


Last week the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Co. heralded better times by de- 
claring an extra dividend of 50 cents a 
share on its capital stock. Next week 
the conservative Connecticut firm will 
observe its 125th anniversary. As an 
anniversary gift, directors voted all 
officers and employes 5 per cent of their 
salaries. 


ORGANIZATION: At the turn of the 
last century barely 6,000 people in- 
habited Hartford. But the West Indian 
trade that gave the Connecticut River 
town its distinctive odor of tobacco and 
Jamaica rum had already made many 
fortunes. 

In 1810 a small group of Hartford's 
most influential men met in Ransom’s 
Inn, for the first Hartford Fire direc- 
tors’ meeting. Major John Caldwell 
and John Morgan, two of the nine pres- 
ent, stomped in wearing the knee- 
breeches, silver buckles, and ruffled 
shirts of Colonial days. 

As first president they chose Major 
Nathaniel Terry, a towering figure, ac- 
cording to biographical sketches: 


“The harmless gossip was that he 
would fell a man to earth without stop- 
ping to think. But in his gentler moods 
he would stuff the pockets of little vaga- 
bonds with the plums from his garden 
and when he walked the streets he was 
encompassed about by a flock of chil- 
dren who knew his sunny side.” 


The company’s State charter granted 
it the right to insure homes, buildings, 
ships in harbor, merchandise, and wares 
from loss or damage by fire. Stock- 
holders, subscribing to $150,000 in capi- 
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tal, put up $15,000 in cash. Squire 
Walter Mitchell, secretary, opened 
neadquarters in his dingy law offices 
facing State House Green. 

Policy No. 1 covered a builder’s risk 
for three months. In Hartford Fire’s 
first year, premium income reached 
nearly $3,000. No losses occurred. 
During the first ten years, premiums 
totaled to $46,586; losses reached $13,- 
357. In 1934 alone gross premiums 
and losses each totaled about 1,000 
times the first decade’s figures. 

Today the company and its affiliates 
write practically every form of cover- 
age except life. Its policies include in- 
surance for aviation, tornadoes, liabil- 
ity, automobiles, livestock, business in- 
terruptions, and gate receipts for ath- 
letic events. Individual policies fre- 
quently run to $1,000,000. 


Losses: In 1835 a $20,000,000 mid- 
winter fire razed the New York busi- 
ness section lying between Wall, South, 
and Broad Streets, and Coenties Slip. 
Nearly 700 buildings went up in flames. 

The disaster meant bad news for 
Eliphalet Terry, who had succeeded his 
double-cousin as Hartford Fire’s pres- 
ident scarcely six months earlier. He 
pledged his personal fortune with the 
Hartford Bank. Then in a snowstorm 
he took sleigh for New York, 108 miles 
away. 

Hartford Fire’s losses were $64,973, 
nearly twice.the company’s premium 
income for the year. Most New York 
companies and some outsiders failed; 
Hartford Fire paid in full. 


Similarly in 1871, after fire ravaged 
Chicago, Hartford Fire announced its 
obligations “will be bravely and honor- 
ably paid.” They totaled $1,933,562, 
enough to wipe out the company’s in- 
surance profit for the entire State of 
Illinois from 1837 to 1900. Forty-five 
other companies folded up. 


Boston blazed up in 1872 and Balti- 
more in 1904 without throwing Hart- 
ford Fire out of stride, despite losses of 
$485,315 and $1,213,843. 

Then, in mid-April, 1906, $350,000,000 
in San Francisco property crumbled 
under fire and earthquake. 


As soon as ruins cooled and soldiers 
restored some semblance of order, Hart- 
ford Fire rushed out a corps of adjust- 
ers. The fire had consumed all the 
company’s offices and records. But 
within 60 days after establishing new 
headquarters, adjusters released $6,- 
500,000 to policy holders. The com- 
Pany’s total losses of $7,011,636 wiped 
out its entire capital and surplus. But 
next year premium income totaled more 
than $14,000,000. 

The largest individual loss, $1,733,779, 
occurred in the 1917 Kansas City Stock- 
yards fire. Thousands of animals, 
planned as food for Allied armies, 
crowded the yards. Investigators be- 
lieve agents of the German Government 
started the fire. 


EXECUTIVE: Richard Mervin Bissell, 
Hartford Fire’s president since 1913, 
grew up in the insurance business. Be- 
fore the company called him East in 
1903, he covered the field broadly in the 
West. Presidency of the National Board 



















Healthy mouths now 
come in packages 
labelled Dentyne 















































A healthy mouth, white teeth, how important 
they are to any woman and to all well-groomed 
men, too! Here’s an easy way to have them... 


DENTYNE IS AN AID TO MOUTH HEALTH 
The extra firm consistency of Dentyne provides 
just the vigorous mouth exercise everyone needs 
—the exercise lacking in modern soft-food diets. 
This chewing stimulates the circulation in the 
tissues, and keeps the mouth and teeth clean. It 
prevents flabby muscles, too. Many doctors and 
dentists recommend it as a regular health habit. 


AND A DELICIOUS GUM, TOO — Chewing 
Dentyne is a pleasant health habit because it is 
such a delicious gum . . . At the first taste of its 
spicy, tempting flavor you congratulate yourself 
on having found a chewing gum that is different 
... thoroughly satisfying. Dentyne has a charac- 
teristic, handy, flat shape which makes it easy to 
carry in your purse or pocket... an exclusive 
feature for many years. 


DENTYNE 


KEEPS TEETH WHITE* MOUTH HEALTHY 
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Association..... 


Once again the red and 
yellow glare of molten 
metal reflects against the 
night Pittsburgh sky. Ex- 
perienced travellers rec- 
ognize this sky coloring 
as typically Pittsburgh, 
just as they associate 
Pittsburgh and this fine 
hotel as the best address 
and largest hotel in 
Pennsylvania. 
a 
“Room rates 


$3.50 SINGLE + $5.00 DOUBLE 


and higher 





Ss HOTEL 
saa ik. Wil LLIAM PEN N 


oe oe PITTSBURGH 
GERALD “a O'NEILL, General Manager 


93 LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
| IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
1 1 Rockefeller Center _- New York 


The News Magazine Field | 


| —most productive of all in advertising re- 
| 
| 
— 























sults. You cannot cover it effectively with- 
out using America’s fastest-growing news- 
magazine. 


| NEWS-WEEK 
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SINGLE ROOMS 
Unfurnished $900 year and up 
Furnished $90 monthly and up 

Daily $3.50 and up 
TWO ROOM APARTMENTS 
Unfurnished $1200 year & up 
Furnished $125 monthly & up 

Daily $6 and up 


Excellent restaurant 
and cocktail lounge 


125 East 50 St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Wallace K. Seeley, Manager 



















of Fire Underwriters stands out among 
his past titles. 


Mr. Bissell encouraged his alma mater, 


Yale, to start insurance courses. For 
several years students benefited from 
his clear thinking and farsightedness. 


The tall, husky executive has two 
hobbies: food and golf. He selects his 
wines carefully and delights in new 
culinary discoveries. On the links, he 
worries. More than once he has emerged 
from blackest pessimism to win a handi- 
cap tournament at the Farmington 
Country Club. 


WEEK IN’ BUSINESS: 
Tells—Almost 


Allied 


Sphinx All 

Fifteen years ago Orlando F. Weber 
became president of the newly formed 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. His an- 
nual reports gave a minimum of in- 
formation. He refused to pose for 
photographs or talk for the press. In 
May he retired to his Mount Kisco, 
N. Y., estate. H. F. Atherton suc- 
ceeded him. 


Last week for the first time in its 
history Allied gave newspapers a state- 
ment on current operations: May do- 
mestic sales exceeded those of any 
month since October, 1930. But the 
company, fearing competitors might 
take advantage of the knowledge, failed 
to give figures. 


Experts interpreted the rally as a 
good sign. Allied Chemical’s custom- 
ers include most big industries—steel, 
oil, textiles, agriculture, glass, and soap. 

STRATEGY: The Blue Eagle’s death 
gave a number of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco stores inspiration. They cut 
25 per cent off the retail price of but- 
ter, sugar, and other foodstuffs. Using 
these “loss leaders” as bait they hoped 
to lure a flock of customers. 


Safeway Stores, Inc., nationwide 
grocery chain, didn’t like this sort of 
competition. In full-page ads_ it 
screamed: we will pay anyone stand- 
ard prices for the foodstuffs sold below 
cost at other stores. 


Housewives responded. They bought 
huge quantities and resold them to 
Safeway at a substantial profit. The 
“loss leader’ dealers did a land-office 
trade in cut-rate products but none in 
profit-making sales. After three days 
they boosted their prices back to 
normal. 

EXCHANGE: Finland last week got a 
reward for being the only nation to pay 
its war debt. Congress voted $300,000 
to build a consulate in Helsingfors. 
There at present the United States 
rents eleven rooms on the fifth floor of 
an office building. 


On debt day, June 15, Finland 
promptly paid her instalment of $165,- 
453. Great Britain, France, and other 
nations merely expressed regrets. Ex- 
cluding Finland’s payment, $811,512,- 
876 came due last week, of which $630,- 





768,827 represented previous defaults. 
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THE ARTS 





PAINTING: Group Takes Art Of 
Museum Walls for the Masses 


Last Summer, Samuel Golden, 
wealthy 60-year-old New York printer 
and art collector, visited his friend Har. 
ry Wickey, winner of the American So- 
ciety of Etchers’ 1935 award for the 
best print of the year. At Wickey’s 
home in Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, the 
two discussed ways of making art more 
accessible to the public. 

Music, they felt, had made great 
strides in this field. The radio’s in- 
creasing use of classical music, good 
phonograph records at popular prices, 
and free concerts, had educated public 
taste. Art still remained, for the un- 
initiated, something that hung in muse- 
ums or public buildings. It lacked the 
glow of personal interest. The average 
person could not afford good pictures. 


Wickey and Golden worked out a 
plan to reach the most people with the 
least expensive art. Last week, they 
summed up their efforts. With the co- 
operation of 300 art museums and as- 
sociations, they had incorporated 39 
artists into American Artists Group, 
Inc. The members, first-rank Ameri- 
can painters and etchers, agreed to re- 
produce their works at popular prices. 


GREETINGS: Christmas cards looked 
promising as a medium. The artists 
chose 99 etchings, woodcuts, and litho- 
graphs, many owned by museums. They 
printed them on bright-colored paper 
and priced them at 5 to 20 cents. Elev- 
en stores in Canada and the United 
States, some with far-flung branches, 
sent in large orders. Last week de- 
mand continued to grow. 


In place of the conventional Santa 
Clauses and saints generally used on 
Yuletide greetings, the group chose 
landscapes and animal pictures. Harry 
Wickey contributed “Storm on the Hud- 
son,” which the American Society of 
Etchers voted the best print of 1934. 
John Steuart Curry gave “Tornado,” 
recently purchased by the Hackley Art 
Museum, Muskegon, Mich. 

“Huldah’s Front Hall,” by Edith W. 
Newton, shows an old Connecticut home 
interior. The Library of Congress pur- 
chased the original for its historical 
prints collection. 

Copyright protects each member, 
who gets 10 per cent on the sale of his 
own work. The stores retain the usual 
50 per cent. The rest goes for the or- 
ganization’s upkeep. In time, the art- 
ists expect to branch into the place- 
card and postcard fields. 


TRAVELERS: Some of the artists sent 
their contributions from distant points. 
Rockwell Kent, who has just completed 
a new book on art, is in Greenland. 
Howard Cook, working in his third 
year on a Guggenheim Foundation 
Traveling Fellowship in the South and 
Southwest, lives in Taos, N. M. 

Diego Rivera, summering in Mexico 
City, shows his work this week in the 
Chicago Art Institute’s exhibition of 
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Mexican prints. Jose Clemente Orozco 
also appears in this group. 

Another contributor, Don Freeman, 
recently had.500. prints purchased by 
the Federal Government for distribu- 
tion to schools and museums. 

Golden supplies the financial back- 
ing. For many years he has loyally 
supported young artists. His interest 
has a practical flavor—he helps his 
proteges by buying their wares. 


a 
SCULPTURE: Manship Star-Gazed 


For 3 Years to Carve a Globe 


“The English never forget.” 

Mrs. Paul Manship referred to the 
honor conferred on her sculptor-husband 
py London’s Tate Gallery. As a rule, 
this institution houses the overflow of 
British art from the National Gallery, 
England’s Louvre. Last week it har- 
pored its first exhibition of an Ameri- 
can’s work. 

In 1921 Manship held a show in Lon- 
don’s Leicester Galleries. The British 
liked his work. They also liked the 
quiet-voiced sculptor himself. He told 
them he would rather live in England 
than in any other foreign country. 

For years English artists watched 
Manship’s reputation spread. His sculp- 
ture appeared in museums on the Con- 
tinent as well as in America. He won 
almost every award he competed for, 
including the Prix de Rome and the Gold 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects. France made him a Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor. Finally 
the Tate trustees inyited him to exhibit 
at the museum, ~? 


HEAVENS: In 1897, Sir Henry Tate, 
wealthy sugar refiner, presented the na- 
tion with the gallery and 65 modern 
paintings. Only one other non-British 
artist has exhibited there—Carl Milles, 
Swedish sculptor. 

To prepare for the event, Manship left 
America in April. He went to Munich 
where his founders had just cast a huge 
bronze ball with perforations showing 
the constellations. To make this Celes- 
tial Globe—with a figure of Fate at its 
base, the sculptor had studied the stars 
for three years. He supervised the 
globe’s packing and arrival at the Eng- 
lish gallery. But the dismayed trustees 
discovered its 5-foot diameter would not 
let it pass the entrance. Throughout 
the exhibition, it will rest in the build- 
ing’s front portico. 


Oscoop: Manship, unlike many so- 
called “American” artists, is native to 
the core. His ancestors arrived before 
the Revolution; his father fought in the 
Confederate Army. Work is his fetish. 
During the English exhibition, he has 
rented a small studio in Chelsea where 
he plans to continue his work. For rec- 
reation he fishes and plays tennis. 

After the show closes in late July, 
Manship will return to a difficult job in 
America, For the Washington post- 
office he must make a statue of Samuel 
Osgood, first Postmaster General of the 
United States. He faces months of re- 
Search: nobody seems to know anything 
much about Sam Osgood. 
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GOLD: Mexican Treasure Search; 
Legends of Bandits, Lost Mines 


THE TREASURE OF THE SIERRA MADRE. 
By B. Traven. 366 pages, 124,000 words. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50. 

The publishers enshroud B. Traven 
with a veil of mystery. They stand 
helpless, they protest, before a con- 
tract that binds them to preserve his 
secrecy. 

Out of the mists appear these facts: 
Traven, an American intimately fa- 
miliar with Mexico, tramp ships and 
society’s lower depths, published his 
two books in Europe long before they 
appeared in the United States. His 
first, “The Death Ship,” came out in 
fifteen different languages. The brutal 
sea tale sold nearly 2,000,000 copies in 
Russia and nearly 230,000 in Germany 
before the Nazis banned it in March, 
1933. 

His second, “The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre,” should interest both 
sophisticates and pulp-magazine read- 
ers. This wild literary hybrid opens 
in Tampico in the closing days of the 
last decade’s oil boom. Dobbs, Curtin, 
and Howard, down-and-out American 
bums, want gold, not oil. Dobbs, a 
vicious, treacherous rat, has sunk the 
lowest. Curtin, despite his toughness, 
still observes a few moral standards. 
Howard, an old prospector, provides 
the trio’s worldly wisdom and philo- 
sophic patience. 

In northern Mexico’s Sierra Madre 
Mountains they hunt fortune. Their 
success and its effect on their ill-as- 
sorted temperaments reach a savagely 
violent climax. Bandits, murder, and 
the bum’s point of view in a world 
made for the rich, combine to produce 
a unique flavor. 

For good measure the author also 
throws in several old legends, and 
thrilling short stories about lost mines 
and bandits. 

Except for occasional lapses into 
flowery phrases, B. Traven writes sim- 
ply and effectively. His plot rests on 
a logical, reasonable base; no false 
heroics or lucky coincidences mar the 
book. A disillusioned realism gives 
his words maturity and credibility. 





ARAN: Brigid Almost Makes a 
Live Corpse Believe lt’s Dead 


MAN OF ARAN. By Pat Mullen, 286 pages, 66,- 
000 words. Illustrations. Dutton, New 
York, $3. 

Without previous experience, Pat 
Mullen became a literary man in his 
47th year. This unassuming, natural 
autobiography is the result. 

On Aran’s barren rocks off the coast 
of western Ireland, Mullen as a boy 
learned to use a spade and follow a 
donkey. “Following a donkey meant 
being able to keep a load of seaweed 
straight on its back.” Later he helped 
his father burn the seaweed for the 
iodine in the ashes. 

In 1905 Pat tired of Aran. He left 
his eleven brothers and sisters behind 
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and departed for the promised land, 
America. In a series of jobs he “got 
into a share of labor troubles” and 
was kicked in the head by a horse that 
had just killed a thinner-skulled man. 

In 1922 Aran beckoned him back to 
pastoral life. 

Nine years later Robert Flaherty, 
an American movie producer in search 
of- primitive settings, discovered the 
tiny islands. During the two-year pro- 
duction of “Man of Aran” Pat worked 
first as guide then as contact man. 

He had a choice job. Flaherty’s re- 
quest for carpenters caused Pat to 
comment: “I knew nothing about this 
kind of work, and I never cared much 
about learning it.. The fact is I never 
had the time, and even if I had, I be- 
lieve I wouldn’t have had the incli- 
nation.” 

Instead he helped round up the in- 
habitants with the most “dramatic” 
faces. Several islanders balked; one 
young woman refused to be photo- 
graphed for fear of getting the evil eye 
if too many people saw her picture. 
But tests “of old Brigid came out 
wonderfully well. ‘Wonderfully dra- 
matic,’ said Mr. Flaherty. Now I had 
known Brigid for years, and I never 
saw anything wrong with her.” 

As a secondary job, Pat acted small 
parts. Willingly he responded to Fla- 
herty’s request that he guide an Aran 
curragh—a long, canoe-like boat— 
through treacherous waves. Then came 
three repeat performances for retakes; 
Pat felt dismayed. 

Finally the producer tried to per- 
suade him to risk a fifth perilous trip: 
“Forty feet more of film was all he had 
left, he said, and he wanted to use it 
up, that being the.reason he waved us 
out for the fifth time!” 

Pat was versatile. He even supplied 
Flaherty with the nearest possible 
thing to an Irish wake—mourning over 
a live corpse: “Mrs. Flaherty said she 
would lay herself out, but I explained 
to her that Brigid would feel a bit 
strange crying her, as Mrs. Flaherty 
was a stranger, and I didn’t think 
Brigid would put her best into it. So 


* es 


I got a sheet and laid myself down on 
a couch ... Old Brigid got down on 
her knees and began to cry, and she 
cried me so well that after a while I 
thought I was dead.” 


The full flavor of Aran’s simple folk 
mellows Mullen’s book. From father 
to son they pass on a remarkable folk- 
tale of the trip Judas Iscariot makes 
from hell to Aran once every 100 years 
to cool off a little. “I must keep mov- 
ing around,” the ghostly visitor ex- 
plains to his hosts, “otherwise the heat 
from me would melt a hole through 
the island down to the sea underneath, 
and if I fell in the sea I’d make the 
water so hot that I’d be boiled alive.” 


Now on Aran life moves slowly. 
Mullen has set to work on another 
book, he writes his publishers, partly 
because he likes the literary life, part- 
ly because “there isn’t anything else to 
do these days,” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: Cadence; 
Biography of a Cesmopolite 


MOODS, Philosophical and Emotional. Ca- 
denced and Declaimed by Theodore Drei- 
ser. 423 pages. Simon & Schuster, New 
York. $3. 

Bewildering efforts of a gargantuan 
novelist to find himself in 250 “prose 
poems.” Without benefit of rhyme or 
meter the midwestern ex-newspaper 
man asks unanswerable questions: 


Upon a fogged and silent sea 

A muffled oar— 

Ineffectual 

Weak... 

You— 

¢ 

Dip! Dip! 

To where? 

From whence? 

Why? 

In a passionate introduction the his- 
torian Sulamith Ish-Kishor calls these 
works “primarily philosophy and sec- 
ondly poetry.” Other critics view 
them as strings of redundant, some- 
times delirious, words. 
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SENTENCED TO LIFE, By Mary Agnes Ham. 
ilton. 444 pages, 90,000 words. Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston. $2.50. ) 


Story of an _ intellectual Londo 
couple written by the only woman dj. 
rector of the British Broadcasting 
Corp. Her principals, thorough mod. 
erns, forego marriage. But they live 
together and fight like man and wife, 
To promote worid+peace they attempt, 
unsuccessfully, to assassinate England’s 
Foreign Minister.: Imprisonment and 
exile follow. This gives them a chance 
to reflect that the sober life, even 
with marriage, is worth while. 


OUT OF THAT DREAM, By Katherine Neyw- 
borg. 307 pages, 64,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. 


A curious but inexperienced Amer. 
ican girl, Redley Barden, returns from 
Europe to meet her fiance. During the 
nine-day voyage she runs into several 
romantic shipmates, among them 4 
charming, middle-aged millionaire. Re- 
sult, a shipboard love affair which 
leaves no bad scars on anyone’s heart. 
First novel by a young book editor of 
Harper & Brothers. 


FATHER AND I. By Kazuo Koizumi. 208 
pages, 55,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston, $2.50. 


Memories of the late Lafcadio Hearn 
—half Irish, half Greek writer—by his 
son, half Japanese. Hearn died in 
1904; Kazuo was only 10 years old. 
Nevertheless the son presents a ten- 
der, revealing portrait of the wander- 
ing Bohemian’s final, stay-at-home 
days. After running away from a 
Jesuit college, painting Cincinnati and 
New Orleans red and reporting in 
the West Indies, Hearn ended up by 
becoming a naturalized Japanese. 











SIDESHOW 





CrasH: In Atlanta, Ga., Marion P. 
Tucker went to bed after a long ride 
and dreamed his car turned turtle. He 
awoke on the sidewalk—three stories 
below his bedroom window. 

Buiss: In 1920 John J. Hawley and 
Nellie Kayeaha got a wedding license. 
For fifteen years they lived happily. 
They had thirteen children. Finally 
last week in Duquoin, IIl., they married. 
To a county Judge John explained: “I 
thought the license was all you had to 
have.” 


Sup oF Tootu: In Pittsburgh police 
charged Carl Bomb with drunkenness 
after an interne had taken fifteen 
stitches in his index finger. Bomb, eat- 
ing a hot dog, had let the frankfurter 
drop and spread mustard on his finger. 

No sirpiE: On the Lake Arrowhead, 
Calif., golf course, ground rulés make 
a concession: “A player may remove 
the frog (which inhabits the cup) 
on the fourth green without loss of @ 
stroke.” ee 


Gourmets: Some 250 Picardy Medi- 
cal Society doctors. closed their annual 
convention at Amiens, France, with 4 
banquet. Next day 100 called for medi- 
cal aid: they had ptomaine poisoning. 
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